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Travel Books 


N the Western Hemisphere we are still only 
half weaned from our European environ- 
ment. Even the Indian, so the anthropolo- 

gists say, was but half at home in his continents 
and had not yet learned to endure the extremes of 
American heat. We are more adaptable, and have 
met a tropic summer and an arctic winter half 
way; but in fall we still live as if showery England 
were our home. 

In Northern America October is the time for 
travel. Our spring is brief and belated, and never 
in American literature will be a dominant theme 
of lyric poetry, as in England. It comes in a mist 
of greens that harden almost over a week-end into 
the monotony of summer. But October turns 
slowly through lucent days that dawn upon blue 
aster and crimson maple and close upon garnet 
slopes of sumach and purple domes of oak. Woods 
drop their veils and sight is free of their inner 
chambers. The South is hazy; the clear North at 
sunset sends down a wind tingling with spruce. 
The birds travel slowly through drifting birch 
woods and across blurred meadows; but weather is 
only one stimulant more for the busy American. 
Not since Thoreau has one of us who earns his 
own living failed to capitalize the thrill of Oc- 
tober. Indian summer drops gold unheeded be- 
hind the back doors of such a nation. 

At least we read travel books in autumn—the 
publishers see to that. More and more Americans 
seem to take their real travel vicariously. Their 
real travel, for taking the Broadway Limited, with 
barber and manicure inside and a blurred strip of 
signboards without, is movement, not travel; not 
such travel as lies at everyone’s back door in the 
American October. Taking travel vicariously is 
better for the soul than a hauling across America, 
or whirring a ribbon of road, bound to the wheel 
of your car, blind with the dust of its speed. For 
the best travel books do precisely what most of us 
cannot do—no more than write poetry and make 
music—the authors must themselves be October 
if it is in October they are journeying. 

There are two kinds of good travel books, books 
of solid fact and books of penetrative imagination. 
Honest books that give facts of a scene or a coun- 
try are rare. We want fewer books of “Beauties” 
and “Historic Houses,” less sentimental description 
and romantic anecdote, and more studies that lift 
a land into perspective and explain it. 

No such stipulation for solid detail can be made 
with the imaginative writer who can set up a re- 
Ciprocal current between his personality and a mo- 
mentary environment, and then make his book. 
Thus came the great travel books, among them 
Boswell’s Corsica, Arabia Deserta, Kingslake’s 
Eothen, Thoreau’s Maine Woods, Stevenson’s Tra- 
vels With a Donkey, The Bible in Spain, A Senti- 
mental Journey. Nor do we lack modern and 
familiar example in the art of William Beebe 
and Rockwell Kent, or exotic instances in the re- 
cent travels of Ossendowski. ¥ 
_What makes the great books endure is very’ de- 
cidedly not what is seen so much as how it is felt 
and written. Gilbert White of Selborne proved 
long ago that the world can be thrilling, rightly 
apprehended, at home. There is an agitation and 
excitement set up by all experience in the souls 
of these born travelers which communicates to the 


reader as by waves of the ether some of the essential | 


reality of things observed, so that hé responds, 
thrilling as he reads. The ‘sombre, brooding 


‘min¢ which feels dell and dingle, and the words 
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Other Eyes 


By WituuAM Rose BENET 


Fibrous, feverous, seaweed-stifled; only thence 
Colors sometimes, sometimes sounds, in gleam 
and gloom, 
Waves of light and rustling murmurs that assume 
Sound and color of my old and cold and deep 
and emerald sea!” 
Of the Forest said the Nereid to me. 


“Sky congealed, that you can feel; cold sky, 

Shattered, smoking, glittering to the eye, 

Weltering, heavy, fallen, sorrowful, profound; 

Ponderous in rainy ruin grovelling on the ground; 

Rolling thunder, hurling cloud, in its frenzy to be 
free!” 


Of the Ocean, said the Oread to me. 


“This lake above; this lake all light and not to 
touch; 

Blue as pools, yet fleeced with foam beyond the 
clutch; 

Shadowless of leaf or blossom; far, and yet so 
near, as now; 

Darting serpents down through blackness, fire- 
fanged, rending branch and bough; 

High, still, dark, with lights a myriad like some 
vast and jewelled tree!” 


Of the Sky, said the Dryad to me. 


GS tess, ocean, harsh ocean, hot and dense, 
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of Isopel Berners, and the gestures of The Flaming 
Tinman in “Lavengro” is “Lavengro.” The 
story, the incidents, seen by you or me away from 
the power of Borrow’s aura, are nothing. You 
met Petulengro yesterday and thought he was a 
sneak thief. 

Borrow took his October, and so did Rockwell 
Kent, and Masefield in his time, and so does Rob- 
ert Frost whenever the colleges will let him. Un- 
fortunately, the authors of many of the travel 
books now piling upon bookshop tables could not 
rise to their occasions. They have felt that be- 
cause they have been to the Gaspé or Ketchikan 
or Andorra they should write a book about it, 
whereas unless you know your region as few tra- 
vel writers do, your only subject is your own soul, 
and unless that is changed by experience there is 
nothing to write. -It is better to walk in October, 
no‘ matter -how insensitively, than to read. such 


books. 








NCUMBER 11 


The Fictionist’s Problem 
By Harvey O’HiccIns 








HEY write me that Leeds is dead. Leeds is 
dead. And it means nothing whatever to 
the writing world. Nor to any other world. 
For twenty years or more, I saved his letters, con- 
vinced that there would come a day when any page 
of his would be a literary relic, if he could only 
live long enough to conquer the public that he had 
challenged. And he never so much as made his 
challenge heard by any public at all. He had an 
amazing equipment for a fictionist—wit, observa- 
tion, experience of life, the gift of words, an in- 
fallible imagination, a most penetrating intelli- 
gence. And they have all been wasted. He and 
his work lie buried in the Potter’s Field of forgot- 
ten authors. As far as I can see, he might as well 
have lived alone on a desert island that sank into 
the ocean after his death and carried down with it 
every thing that he had ever written, unread by 
anyone but himself. Two hackneyed lines about 
Keats are literally true of him: the poet’s own 
epitaph on himself, “Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water,” and the nunc dimittis of Keats’s 
sweetheart on him, “Let him rest forever in the 
obscurity to which circumstances have condemned 
him.” And those lines are as true of Leeds as they 
were untrue of Keats, because Keats did his work 
before he died, but the first thing that died in Leeds 
was his power to do the work that might have made 
him remembered. 
es Ss SF 
It’s a strange problem. ‘Twenty-three years ago, 
I read a story by Leeds in a monthly magazine, and 
clipped it, and filed it away, delighted. It was an 
anti-romantic story of how a young man saved his 
sweetheart from drowning—saved her with brutal 
efficiency—and all but earned her hatred in the 
heroic act. It was true and it was funny; and in 
those days of determined monthly sentimentalism, 
it was a drink of good, cold water to a mouth 
sticky and tongue-clogged with soda-fountain 
syrups. When I came to know Leeds, later, I 
found him like his story. He was ambitious to 
present intelligently in fiction a picture of life that 
should be accurate, shrewd, and illuminating. And 
he had the ability to do it. I thought that nothing 
could stop him from becoming the idol of artists, 
the pet of critics. He was already sceptical of the 
public and of their vicegerents in office, the editors 
and publishers. He had already heard too often 
the editorial ruling on his stories, “We do not think 
our readers are interested in these aspects of life.” 
But he was fairly young. He was optimistic. And 
he believed that in time he could build himself a 
reputation and mount on it high enough to over- 
awe editor and public alike. 
es SF 
Meanwhile he had to make a living and support 
a family. Since he could not do it by writing fic- 
tion, he undertook to do it by writing humorous 
articles. “They made his name a trade-mark for 
something less than his best work. When he could 
no longer endure*being merely “a funny man,” he 
turned to scientific articles, to sociological articles, 
to informative articles of all sorts. In these he used 
his intelligence mordantly on problems of society 
in which very potent emotions are involved—tre- 
ligious emotions, caste emotions, herd emotions— 
and they exploded and back-fired on him. He, 
fought them through many long, slow, gruelling 
years of inevitable defeat. 
He was driven, at last, to earn what he “could 
by various makeshifts—chiefly by teaching—but he 
understood that this was only a temporary business; 
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he was to come back to his fiction in the fulness of 
time, with a wealth of experience. And he never 
came back to it. And it was apparent that he never 
could come back to it. Whenever he found a few 
days of leisure to devote to fiction, he had no in- 
spiration. He had nothing to write. He was bitter, 
sick, empty. 
Now he is dead. 
es eS 


What is it? What is this problem?’ It’s a prob- 
lem not considered in any of the books that tell 
young literary aspiration how to write. The critics 
do not speak of it. The editors seem ignorant of 
it, except when they decide “We do not think our 
readers are interested in these aspects of life.’ The 
public are blind to the difficulty and act their part 
in it dumb. And the writers are too often unaware 
of it except as they feel it in what has been called 
“the silent pressure of past rejections.” 


Isn’t this the crux of the matter, that the writer 
of fiction, producing that day-dream which is his 
story, must—if he is to be popular—invent a dream 
which the reader might have been glad to invent for 
himself? At his simplest, such a reader, if he is 
worried and driven and frustrated by life, will ask 
to dream of success and of triumph over obstacles 
and of that egotistic satisfaction which life denies 
him. If he is a bit more subtle, it may be enough to 
tickle him to a laugh with a hero who makes a 
joke of being worried, driven, and frustrated—since 
to laugh at a thing is also to dominate it psychically. 
If in his life the reader is repressing natural in- 
stincts and emotions that are seeking release, he will 
be eager to follow a day-dream that releases them, 
but the dream must be careful to outwit slyly and 
without offence the ideal in him that is authorizing 
his repressions.s And so forth—to whatever 
psychanalytical limits you please. 

se & 


The point is that all this has nothing to do with 
the artist’s ambition to present intelligently a true 
picture of life. It has nothing to do with any other 
intelligent purpose of the artist—or of the critic. 
It has almost nothing to do with intelligence at all. 
It is largely an affair of the dream-mind, the in- 
stinctive and emotional mind that underlies the con- 
scious intellect. If that mind, in the fictionist, pro- 
duces for him the plots and the themes and the char- 
acters and the incidents of dreams which the great 
mass of readers would have been glad to dream for 
themselves, then he will be a best-seller, no matter 
whether or not he writes with artistic intelligence. 
And if his dream mind does not secrete such desir- 
able fictions, then, though he write like an angel, 
he will still be damned to the outer darkness of 
public neglect. He may enjoy the favor and the 
praise of a small body of readers who appreciate 
intelligently the intelligent qualities of his work, 
but the charmed herd will never come lowing to 
him with their spiritual hunger and their pecuniary 
milk. 

That, I think, is what defeated Leeds. The 
stories that he wished to write were not the fables 
that many others wished to read. The dreams of his 
instinctive and emotional subconsciousness were not 
desirable dreams to the rest of the world; and all 
the artfulness of intellect could not make them de- 
sirable. ‘That first story of his, the lover’s rescue 
of his sweetheart, threw a cold beam of disillusion 
on the heroic dream of how many enamored young 
egos! In his desire to write such a story, as through- 
out his life, he was psychically set to make war on 
what he called “buncombe and hokum,” wherever 
he found them; and wherever he found them, they 
fought back and defeated him. 

es SF SF 


Is there any solution for such a problem? There 
was none for Leeds. Driven by his subconscious 
impulse, he responded as automatically as his pub- 
lic responded to another psychic need that was un- 
fortunately not his. Happy are the fictionists whose 
dreams are desirable; they inherit the earth. For 
the others, some can imitate the dreams that have 
been popular in the past, and write “pot-boilers” 
that are acceptable, but these counterfeits have not 
the spontaneity of original inspiration, and the un- 
happy author, at war with his subconscious impulse, 
suffers a frustration that commonly ruins his hap- 
piness. ‘Th¢ wiser author will yield to his inner 
drive and let it express itself as it may, in the hope 
that he may find enough readers of his own subcon- 
scious mood to be delighted. by him. And if he is a 
Leeds, he is merely out of futk. 


. does not rediscover, the North Pole. 


The Return to Spoon River 


THE NEW SPOON RIVER. By Encar Lee 
Masters. New York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. 


Reviewed by O. W. Firxins, 
University of Minnesota 


and the readers who have followed his 
migrations will be glad. Too much, of 
course, must not be asked from such revivals; even 
if the author equals the first result, he could not 
duplicate the first achievement; in revisiting, one 
But the 
Spoon River method—the method of completeness 
in trenchant brevity—is as congenial to the faculty 
of Mr. Masters as, one is tempted to suppose, it is 
uncongenial to his temper. The enforced terse- 
ness demanded by the treatment of three hun- 
dred and forty-four persons in thrée hundred 
and forty-four pages is as sanative for Mr. Mas- 
ters as a straight-backed, hard-backed chair is for 
a spine with capacities for erectness and inclinations 
for lounging. ‘This fine self-discipline may or 
may not have been the motive that drew the poet 
back to the cemetery in Spoon River. He himself 
adduces another motive. New types, new condi- 
tions, have sprung into being or prominence since 
1914, the date of the first “Anthology,” and these, 
in the collapse or insolvency of their normal frames, 
have found a place in the vast receivership of 
death. Wordsworth, in a tersely powerful lyric, 
pointed out that the graves wheel with the planet; 
Mr. Masters adds that they move in time as well 
as space; they progress with man as they revolve 
with earth. Grant Mr. Masters’s premise, that the 
conscious dead still voice their living minds and 
characters, and his inference is perfectly defensible. 
Mr. Masters’s grip, where he applies his grip, is 
strong. In the biographical summaries, in which 
the new Spoon River most closely parallels the old, 
the vigor of his stroke seems absolutely unabated, as 
the defiant rancor, which was so conspicuously a part 
of that vigor, is unappeased. But he has been less 
persevering in his adhesion to the method, that is 
to say, less faithful to biography, than in the vol- 
ume of ten years ago. Only about half of the mon- 
ographs in the “New Spoon River” epitomize lives; 
the other half record an argument, assert a truth, 
or even (more rarely) vocalize a sentiment. He 
has not, as in the earlier “Spoon River,” put the 
muzzle on his speculations. He resembles Brown- 
ing in several ways, in the taste for dramatic mono- 
logue, for instance, and in the wish to philosophize 
the sensational. But he is like him more particu- 
larly in the union of two diverse traits: first, width 
of contact with the varied, bristling, bustling, ac- 
tuality of concrete men and things, and second, an 
irrepressible bent toward the speculative grapple with 
the problem of the universe, or in terser phrase, the 
ways of God to man. In the new book the author 
has not checked this speculative impulse, and the 
consequences of this refusal are important. 
ez ss SF 


The first consequence is that the book is more 
subjectively individual than the first “Spoon River.” 
Even that “Spoon River” was, in its way, a Mas- 
tersville; in the second, about half the characters 
are undisguisedly the author’s proxies. ‘This does 
not foster drama. Another consequence is the re- 
cession of the idea of death and its concomitants. 
Biography, with death as its terminus, keeps the 
grim finality in mind; but speculation, which is 
timeless, emerges from the vault and leaves the 
cemetery. Since we last saw the graveyard at 
Spoon River, the stones seem to have settled and 
sunk, and the grass has risen and thickened, and 
the place of death reminds us only now and then 
of its heartbreaking difference from a common 
field. Even in the old Spoon River it was often 
hard to remember that these lusty combatants and 
challengers were really dead; at worst it seemed a 
case of burial alive, and one could almost fancy 
that the hard, pounding lines were the rappings 
on the coffin of the wrongfully imprisoned life, 
insisting on its restoration to the day. Of course, 
the obscuration of the place in the second volume 
is far from total; picturesque allusion, sometimes 
highly effectual, recalls our truant imaginations to 
the spot. 

Mr. Masters’s thought is less valuable to litera- 
ture than his pictures, but it is interesting to observe 
that the Spoon River method benefits the thinker 
no less decidedly than the artist. Mr. Masters 


M MASTERS has returned to Spoon River, 


thinks in sallies; there is scarcely any current topig 


on which he cannot ask one pointed question; ang 
a mechanism which shuts his mouth after that ques. 
tion has been asked is a boon for which his readers 
should be grateful. The present volume, offering 
much clear thought in small compass, is a usefyl 
abstract of his mind, and the thought which it re. 
flects surprises us often by its diversity and some. 
times by its elevation. In all judgments of its ten. 
dency two allowances must be made. First, Mr, 
Masters is not formally responsible for any of 
these views; the formally responsible parties are 
Michael Gallagher, Euripides Alexopoulos, Nich. 
olas Koslowski, Heine La Salle, Ezekias Painter, 
Didymus Hupp, and other examples of the grotes. 
que in nomenclature. Second, allowance must be 
made for the presence of two philosophies in Mr, 
Masters, one in which his mind dwells and work, 
and another to which he is related as querist and 
amateur, which he tastes and samples, or simply 
visits and accosts. He has, in a word, convictions 
and curiosities. He is savoring an idea, for in- 
stance, when he repudiates the ethics of the father’s 
conduct toward the Prodigal Son as emasculate, and 
the ethics of the beatitude, “Blessed are the merci 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy” as mercantile, 
This is to out-Christianize Christianity, to reject as 
ethically crude the most ethical of religions in its 
most intuitive and kindling moments. He mounts 
to these sublimities as he might to the top of the 
Woolworth Tower—to look about him keenly and 
come down again. There are other surprises in 
these monographs. At least four of them mag. 
nify Christ; one upholds the Bible. The last doc. 
trine which might seem congenial to Mr. Masters 
is that of the redeeming sanctity of pain; yet that 
is the precise note on which the book closes. “The 
Urge of Pain: God,”—by which he means that 
God is created in man and by man through man’s 
pain. 
se SF SF 

Mr. Masters on lower ground seems more at 
home. We have, for instance, the familiar notion 
of man as a fine, hearty animal with exemplary ap- 
petites; give him his woman, his drink, and his 
horse-race in forms and measures chosen by him 
self, and you will make him happy, wise and vir 
tuous. The logical step from this cheerful hedon- 
ism to the gospel of redemption through suffering 
is not so arduous as the unthinking might imagine, 
The link lies in the relation to society, the compact 
majority, as if you please, the embattled stupidities, 
You are an epicurean; society, being puritanical, 
proceeds to persecute you; in the resistance to this 
persecution you become a stoic, perhaps a_ hero, 
at the outmost verge of possibility, a martyr. We 
are not called upon to suppose that Mr. Masters 
has exemplified all these transmutations in his own 
person, but our philosophies are much more agile 
than our characters, and the core of his system is 
that war with society which does associate the epi- 
curean and the sacrificial points of view by serving 
at the same time as the offspring of the first and the 
parent of the second. To crush middle-class orth- 
odoxy, Mr. Masters would snatch a weapon indis- 
criminately from Christ or Lucifer; the deed done, 
he would probably return the borrowed weapon po- 
litely to the Christ; as to Lucifer, he would hesi- 
tate and reflect. 


Only a bare word can be spared for the droppings 
into lyricism which occur, not often indeed, but at 
intervals of unexpected shortness. Most of them 
are marked by that pale transparency, that filtered 
mildness, which is so strangely characteristic of 
this author’s Muse when she remembers definitely 
that she is a Muse. There are, however, moments 
of poetic power. Two of these occur in the bit 
headed “Howard Lamson,” which deals generally 
with the stony impassivity of the dead. It begins 
with the fine line, “Ice cannot shiver in the cold,” 
and closes on a line perhaps as nobly imaginative 
as poetry has ever reached in its commerce with 
this powerfully sombre theme—‘‘My dream is what 
the hillside dreams.” 





“The Three Musketeers” by Dumas has beef 
published in revised braille, for American blind 
readers, and is being distributed free to all public 
libraries throughout the United States which main- 
tain facilities for such readers, and to all the insti- 
tutions established for the education and care of the 
blind. The announcement has just been made by 
the Permanent Blind Relief War Fund, which ® 
the donor of the books. : 
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A Search for God 


ARNOLD WATERLOW: A LIFE. By May 
SmvcLair. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 1924. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Lez Witson Dopp 


considerable and brought through a long, expe- 

rimental and honorable career as a writer to a 
technical assurance equalled by few of her con- 
temporaries, Miss May Sinclair has now published 
, novel which will, I suspect, be widely hailed 
as a masterpiece. Here, certainly, one must ac- 
knowledge, is an elaborate, highly finished, sincere, 
and challenging work of fiction; and in the present 
review I shall take it for granted that we are dealing 
with a book far above the ordinary both in matter 
and manner. 

“Arnold Waterlow: A Life” is an account 
chiefly, of the mental and spiritual development of 
its hero from babyhood to the middle forties. The 
story is included, roughly, within the latter third 
of the nineteenth century, extending on into the first 
decade of the twentieth. When we first meet Ar- 
nold’s mother, an important figure in this novel, she 
is wearing crinoline; and Arnold, her youngest, is 
two years old. The novel contains 446 pages. It 
takes seventy-five pages to get Arnold past his sev- 
enth birthday; another seventy-five to get him past 
his fourteenth; and Chapter XXV begins on page 
202 with the statement, “Arnold was twenty-one.” 
What most casual novel readers would call the “real 
story” of the book is contained in the remaining 244 
pages. ‘This is leisurely preparation with a venge- 
ance! And it is necessary to ask why Miss Sinclair 
has indulged herself in so detailed an account of the 
babyhood, youth and adolescence of Arnold Water- 
low. 

She has called her novel “A Life,” although a 
“life” usually includes some record of the later years 
and death of one’s real or imagined protagonist. In 
this “life” the final chapters are missing, while the 
earlier chapters would seem to be disproportionately 
detailed. Yet Miss Sinclair is not a writer who fails 
to see her work as a whole, or who would be apt to 
produce a lop-sided composition. She has not (grant- 
ed her real purpose) done so in this instance. Only 
she has erred, I think, in calling her essay in spiritual 
development “A Life.” It is not a life she has 
written. She has created for our contemplation an 
ideal figure, Arnold Waterlow—a man as nearly 
perfect as she could conceive him: an exemplar. 
This is always a dangerous attempt in art. It is 
too difficult to make us believe in such a being. But 
Miss Sinclair has wished to make us believe in Ar- 
nold Waterlow, and she has brought all her artistic 
cunning and all the resources of what we are calling 
the “new” psychology to the task. 


I: THE maturity of her artistic power, always 


It is one of the dogmas of this “new,” or Freud- 
ian, psychology that if you would understand the 
psychic peculiarities of an adult you must first seek 
their origins in the environment and experiences of 
his infancy and early childhood. That Miss Sinclair 
has been deeply influenced by the Freudian psychol- 
ogy all intelligent readers of her later novels must 
be fully aware. It is yet to be proved, however, that 
this influence has had a desirable effect upon her art; 
and in the present novel I am certain that the effect 
has been unfortunate. Wishing, as I have suggested, 
to make us believe in Arnold Waterlow, in this ideal 
figure, she has been seduced into a far too elaborate 
study of his early environment and of its effects 
upon his infantile, his childish, and his adolescent 
“psyche.” True, in this way she does succeed in 
establishing a quasi-scientific basis for her hero’s 
later adventures in self-abnegation, and makes credi- 
ble for us the introspective, idealistic habits of his 
mind and the firmness and sweetness of his char- 
acter. But it is questionable, not the less, whether 
the game was worth the candle. I can only speak 
for one reader, and others (many of them, I hope) 
may well find the first two hundred pages of Arnold 
Waterlow sufficiently fascinating in and for them- 
selves. That they are filled with fine and telling 
strokes and contain passages of beauty and moments 
of true significance, I most gladly admit. Never- 
theless, taken as an introductory whole, they bored 
me, and I do not suppose I am the only impatient 
teader upon whom they will lay this artistically 
Perilous burden. 

And now, winning through to his maturity, what 
Manner of man is this Arnold Waterlow? He is 


the seeker for the supreme Reality; the spiritually . 


Persistent seeker who must (and who does at length) 


attain that ultimate peace of the mystic—finding 
God in himself and himself in God. And perhaps 
the key to his maturity, to his difficult acceptances of 
duty and the self-renunciation of his life, can best 
be found in his complete understanding of that hard 
saying: “He who loves God cannot endeavor that 
God should love him in return.” Not that he came 
to this understanding easily, for Arnold Waterlow 
is not a “once born” mystic; he is a mystic who 
must seek and suffer and fight through spears. ; 
Mr. Godden, the philosophic tea-merchant, his friend 
and employer, knew him best perhaps: ‘“You’re a 
born mystic, Arnold; and a born sceptic. You'll 
never have peace. Your mysticism and your scep- 
ticism will be fighting each other all your life long.” 
Only, in this prediction it seems that Mr. Godden 
erred—since Arnold having lost all, renounced all, 
accepted all, does find peace. 


He had come to the end of his long seeking. The God 
he had found last night was more than the object of his 
metaphysical thinking, the Thought of thought; more than 
the Reality seen in the sudden flash of his mystic vision; 
closer than thought or seeing, he was the Self of self, the 
secret, mysterious Will within his will. Where It was, there 
could be no more grief. 


It is not my purpose to tell here through what 
dark waters of love and abnegation Miss Sinclair’s 
faultless hero attains this quietude. For the core 
of this strange novel is Arnold Waterlow’s search 
for God, and its true climax is quoted just above. 
It is enough to say that after the long, the too long 
preparation, Arnold’s story develops an intellectual 
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From “The Artist’s London” (Stokes) 


and emotional intensity which cannot fail to move 
any reader who perseveres. And yet, when once the 
book is laid aside and reflected upon, I must confess 
that it leaves me disappointed. In spite of Miss Sin- 
clair’s sincerity and skill, she has not for me, in this 
instance, breathed a full breath of persuasive life 
into the ideal figure of her imagination. I do not 
quite believe in Arnold Waterlow—although I still 
most wistfully long to do so. But let us hope the 
fault is not Miss Sinclair’s—whose effort in this book 
is a noble one—but that it lies rather in some dead- 
ness, some critic’s blindness in myself. 





The Power of a Wrong 


A PILGRIMAGE. By Jouan Bojer. Trans- 
lated by Jesse Murr. New York: The Century 
Company. 1924. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Hanna A. LarRsEN 


This life—it’s a strangely variegated piece of work. 
Stitch after stitch I’ve put in myself, and I hold the 
thread in my hand; but one mistake, and it can never 
be put right again; the costly embroidery is hopelessly 
ruined. 


HE one wrong stitch which makes everything 

‘ | else wrong is the subject of “A Pil- 

grimage-” In this short but powerful novel 

Bojer returns to a problem which has always fasci- 

nated him, the problem of a wrong which, once it 

is set free in the world, runs on, as it were, by its 

own motive power and can never be recaptured or 
annihilated. 

A young woman of good family, but inexperi- 

enced, is seduced and abandoned. She bears her 


child in the dreary old maternity hospital in Chris- 
tiania, and while still weak she succumbs to shame 
and suffering and fear of the future so that she 
gives up her child. The wealthy people who adopt 
it demand of her that she shall resign all claims to 
it and not. even ask their identity. 

At first she feels nothing but a great relief; but 
as her strength returns the consciousness that she 
has sold her child for money is borne in on her 
and fills her with remorse. Soon the longing to find 
it becomes her one obsession. To this end she lies 
and intrigues; she sells herself for a fortune, though 
this time in marriage; she works her husband’s 
death, and she even deserts her other child to be 
free in her search for her first-born. She proclaims 
her shame to the world; she scours the country, and 
follows every clue even to the other side of the 
earth. 

It is not merely mother love that moves her. 
That would be too simple for Bojer, who likes to 
probe into the less obvious recesses of the mind. She 
is really carrying on a pilgrimage for her own salva- 
tion, for unless she can find her child and thus 
justify her crimes by the result, the foundations of 
her life crumble. 


Involuntarily one thinks here of a moralist of 
another generation: the creator of Gwendolen Har- 
leth and Maggie Tulliver. One imagines how 
George Eliot would have used the. sin itself to initi- 
ate the sinner into a higher, deeper spiritual life. 
She, too, preached as her cardinal doctrine that a 
wrong can never be undone, but she showed how 
remorse can be changed into an ever-present fear 
of doing wrong again. 

Bojer is deeply in earnest; he is in his way a 
prophet of righteousness. But is his morality here 
really moral? He says in effect that a wrong once 
committed, even if bitterly repented, goes on corrod- 
ing the moral fibre and at last disintegrating the 
whole character. 

It is this assumption that rouses a certain inner 
resistance and prevents complete surrender to the 


story. Still no one can help admiring the strength 
and unity of treatment. Bojer always tells a story 
well. ‘The reader’s interest is gripped in the first 


paragraph and carried on from brisk incident t 
graphic description without a moment’s flaggin;;. 
In “A Pilgrimage” we miss the homely, pleasant 
humor which makes “Dyrendal” so delightful and 
is present also in ““The Last of the Vikings.” Natu- 
rally the stark and gloomy nature of its subject pre- 
cludes the author’s customary witty sallies, and it 
is to his credit as an artist that he holds to the integ- 
rity of his theme. In its warm humanity and its 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed the present 
book is nevertheless akin to the other two novels 
which have so greatly strengthened Bojer’s hold on 
the affections of the American public. 


The Soul of a Child 


MARBACKA. By Setma Lacer.or. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by VELMA Swanston 
Howarp. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1924. $2.50. 

Reviewed by JuLius MorirzeEn 


MERICAN readers of foreign literature may 
A consider it a fortunate circumstance when, 
as in the instance of Selma Lagerléf’s 
““Marbacka,” the translator has succeeded in ren- 
dering the soul of the narrative with such faithful 
regard for the original Swedish text. Indeed, Velma 
Swanston Howard is no newcomer with respect to 
Lagerléf books in their English translation, Begin- 
ning with “Jerusalem” and including “Marbacka,” 
Miss Howard has no less than nine of this Swedish 
writer’s novels to her credit as translator. 

To call “Marbacka” an autobiography of the soul 
of Selma Lagerlof, as the jacket of the book will 
have it, takes no account of what her emotional 
experiences were after she grew up. For, in fact, 
this book is reminiscent only of her childhood’s days, 
and written, as it is, in the third person, has the 
fairy-story touch throughout. In many other of her 
books Miss Lagerlof registers impressions even more 
autobiographical than what she has to tell about the 
family life at Marbacka, the ancestral home. For 
all that, what pictures she here paints of her idolized 
father, Lieutenant Eric Gustaf Lagerléf; of her 
mother, whose economic domesticity stood at strange 
contrast to the carefree head of the house; of sister 
Anna and brother John; of the austere Mamselle 
Lovisa, the aunt; and then Back-Kaisa, the nurse- 
They are unforgettable glimpses behind the 





maid! 
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scenes of a well-to-do Swedish homestead where 
love dwelt secure and childish fancies roamed with- 
in their own circumscribed world. 

This is how Miss Lagerlof makes the nursemaid 
stand vividly before the reader: 


Back-Kaisa was strong, patient and dutiful. She was a 
person to be depended on. When her sister and mistress 
went off to a party they could rest assured that she did 
not run out and leave the children alone in the nursery. 
If only she’d a more delicate touch she would have been 
admirable. But hers were no gentle clutches when little 
arms had to go into dress-sleeves. When she washed the 
children the soap always got into their eyes; and when she 
wielded the comb they felt as if every wisp of hair were 
being torn from their heads. 


American readers who make their first acquain- 
tance with Selma Lagerlof in ““Marbacka,” the sim- 
plicity of which is its outstanding characteristic, have 
a surprise in store when turning to such red-blooded 
books as the “Story of Gésta Berling,” for instance. 
Where gentleness encompasses everything having to 
do with Marbacka and its environs, in a number 
of her other works the passions and worldliness hold 
sway. And yet, idyllic as it is, the reminiscent aspect 
of this, Miss Lagerléf’s latest book, fits in perfectly 
with all that has gone before. It is little to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that this writer holds the great 
love and esteem of her countrymen. It is not un- 
likely further that “Marbacka” may be the means 
of gaining for Selma Lagerl6éf an even larger audi- 
ence than before, and a word of commendation 
must go to the American publishers for their enter- 
prise in making one more of hér fascinating books 


available in English. 





Murderers’ Row 


THE FATAL COUNTESS, AND OTHER 
STUDIES. By Witi1am RoucHeEap. Edin- 
burgh: W. Green & Son, Ltd. 1924. 

MURDER AND ITS MOTIVES. By F. TEn- 
wyson Jesse. London: William Heinemann, 
Ltd. 1924. 

FAMOUS CRIMES AND CRIMINALS. By 
C. L. McCiuer Srevens. New York: Duf- 
field & Co. 1924. $3.00. 

DRAMATIC DAYS AT THE OLD BAILEY. 
By CuHarves Kincston. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. 1924. $3.50. 

UNSOLVED MURDER MYSTERIES. By 
Cuaries E, Pearce. London: Stanley Paul 
& Co., Ltd. 1924. 


Reviewed by Epmunp LEsTER PEARSON 


Author of “Studies in Murder” 


twelve or thirteen hundred pages, and fully 
three-fourths of the pages are concerned 
The rest of them are, for the most 
part, devoted to other forms of crime, so this is 


i’ HESE five books extend, altogether, to some 


with murder. 


an especially interesting group of books. Interest- 
ing, as most of us say frankly; a few still think 
it refined to be horrified‘ or disgusted by the sub- 
ject. Writers of reviews, as a rule, make no quali- 
fications when they say that they find such books 
readable; a scattering few have first to satisfy the 
conventions by using the words “morbid” and 
“sruesome.” ‘That done, they go ahead, and speak 
as the others. 

All these books were originally published in 
Great Britain within the past few months. Hardly 
as many American books on this topic have been 
written in a dozen years; in fact, I think that only 
two books exclusively about murders in America 
have been published in the last ten years. An ex- 
planation of this curious fact would be entertaining; 
it might even be valuable. The English, very 
moderate in their commission of murder, and ef- 
ficient in repressing it, like to write and read books 
about it. We, who practice murder with industry, 
and are far more concerned for the future happi- 
ness of the murderer than with any attempt to 
prevent the crime, have seemed to think that the 
subject has enough dignity for Sunday newspapers, 
but rarely enough for a book. American murders 
compared with the British are as twenty to one; 
for books on the subject from the two nations, the 
proportion is about reversed. 

In this group of books are represented two, or 
perhaps three, methods of writing about crime. 


Mr. Roughead’s “The Fatal Countess” is so far 


superior to the others that it is somewhat unjust to 
all of them to discuss it as if all were in one class. 
The author is a conscientious and painstaking his- 
torian, who has gone to original sources; he is 
learned in the law, and has, moreover, command of 
a literary style. His book, like his earlier ones, is 
of more than current interest; it is of permanent 
value, and should therefore be purchased by li- 
braries. Miss Tennyson Jesse’s “Murder and Its 
Motives” is the result of some little study, and is 
possibly (although I hope not) a pioneer in a new 
method of writing about murder. The author is 
less interested in the discovery of fact than Mr. 
Roughead, and more with psychological speculation 
around a small amount of fact. Give her a mod- 
est bit’ of information, and she floats easily away on 
the wings of something like psycho-analysis. _With- 
out desire to be flippant to the author of a meri- 
torious book, nevertheless I often felt a desire to 
write flippancies on the margins near some of its 
paragraphs. But these are the very paragraphs 
which will be read with reverence by all who 
genuflect at the name of Sigmund Freud, and all 
who accept as wisdom the utterances of the alien- 
ists who recently gathered in Chicago to assist in 
the happy delivery of Messrs. Loeb and Leopold. 
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The other three books, Mr. Stevens’s “Famous 
Crimes,” Mr. Kingston’s “Dramatic Days,” and 
Mr. Pearce’s “Unsolved Murder Mysteries,” are 
quite different from the other two, but as alike to 
each other as three peas. They are, in many re- 
spects, like rather good articles from the average 
Sunday newspaper supplement. Sometimes they are 
deliberately neglectful of dates and other exact 
information, on the theory, I suppose, that this 
kind of treatment heightens the “human interest” 
of the story. Too many dates and dry details un- 
doubtedly make tedious reading, but it is not pedan- 
tic to wish to know whether the event you are read- 
ing about happened in the reign of George V. or 
George I. If you have such a desire, however, 
you will find that Mr. Pearce does not always be- 
lieve in gratifying it; in the case of Mary Ashford, 
which included an appeal to the curious law of 
Wager of Battle, and hence made its date of es- 
pecial interest; he is content to leave you flounder- 
ing in ignorance whether the events transpired in 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th or 2oth centuries! All 
of these three gentlemen (I am presuming that 
their books are really by separate writers) have 
been industrious authors of many similar volumes 
with alliterative titles: “Famous Judges and Fa- 
mous Trials”; “Dark Dramas of Life,” and so 
forth. None of theirs is a dull book, and Mr. 
Kingston’s, in particular, contains many very read- 
able pages. That they do not always write clearly 
may be seen by comparing, for example, Mr. Pearce’s 
account of the death of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
vaiet with the admirable essay on the same subject 
published only last year in Sir John Hall’s “The 
Bravo Mystery and Other Cases.” ‘That their 
books are padded is evident when one observes that 
“Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey” contains a 
whole chapter devoted to the killing of Philip Bar- 
ton Key by General Sickles in Washington, which 
certainly had no close connection with the Old 
Bailey, and that “Unsolved Murder Mysteries” 
wanders far enough from its title to include two 
or three chapters about murders which were com- 
pletely solved. All of these three books contain 
some good grain, but a considerable amount of 


chaff, and the proportion of chaff is often high. 
ss Ss 


“The Fatal Countess,” of Mr. Roughead’s title 
essay, was the Countess of Somerset, tried with her 
husband for the poison conspiracy which resulted 
in the death of Sir Thomas Overbury.' It is an 
Elizabethan tragedy, with the evil figure of King 
James I, for its central character, and numerous 
minor demons of intriguing courtiers, beautiful 
and wicked women, necromancers, and others to 
assist. Mr. Roughead has a nice taste in villians, 
and James has long been a favorite. One of his 
earlier papers on this monarch excited the interest 
and praise of Henry James, and Mr. Roughead in- 
timates that he is not through with the great Anti- 
Tobacconist, and scoundrel, yet. Of the other 
seven papers in this book, let me especially recom- 
mend “Laurel Water,” a fine murder case of 1780, 
in which the possession of a sti/l was indicative of 
guilt! My taste being toward the private, family 
murder, rather than the public one, would make me 


prefer “Laurel Water” to the Countess he 


¥ 


and yet the actual killing of Sir Thomas Ove a 


is but a part of the thing. It is the great, s 
picture gallery of King James’s naughty court, jp 
the exhibition of which Mr. Roughead achieves , 
triumph; that and the incitement to further read. 
ing which constitute the charm of the essay. The 
book also includes a literary paper, on John Galt, 
a curious tale of forgery by a Polish physician jp 
Scotland; “The Ambiguities of Miss Smith,” ap 
amusing and extraordinary breach-of-promise. gujt 
in the age of side-whiskers; and “The Secret of 
Ireland’s Eye,” a horrid murder on a lonely isle, 

Inquiry has been made, I believe, in The Satup. 
day Review, as to the best writers on actual crim 
inal cases. Any such inquirer should be referred 
to Mr. Roughead’s works, as he is easily the beg 
living author in English on this subject. His in. 
troductions to the cases of Burke and Hare and of 
Mrs. M’Lachlan in the Notable British Trials 
Series are masterpieces of research and effective 
presentation. 
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The preliminary chapter of Miss Tennyson 
Jesse’s book is one of its best; in it she discusses the 
general subject sensibly and well. She classifies 
the motives for murder as, murder for gain, for 
revenge, for elimination, for jealousy, for lust of 
killing, and for conviction—that is, the political 
assassination—and gives an example of each. Tp 
those who have read of the Palmer and Neill 
Cream cases in the Notable British Trials Series, 
there is nothing new in Miss Jesse’s discussion of 
them, nor could she hope to rival that matchleg 
essay on the case of Constance Kent in J. B. At 
lay’s “Famous Trials.” That was a clagsic mur 
der, and Miss Jesse’s fancies about what imay have 
happened in the soul of that marvellous girl do 
not seem, to my old-fashioned views, to get her 
readers half so far as Mr. Atlay’s simple narrative 
of events during that nocturnal crime. She dogs 
well to include Neill Cream, and she does not, 
like some of her compatriots, too generously award 
the nativity of that physician to America. (It is 
enough for us to have to admit responsibility for 
Dr. Crippen!) Americans need to know a little 
about people like Dr. Cream, and about the results 
which attended the humane action of the Gover. 
nor of Illinois in releasing him from prison. Con 
victed, in that State, of a cruel murder by poison, 
he escaped the gallows for no apparent reason, 
Pardoned by the kind Governor after ten years, he 
promptly returned to his native land and began 
once more his pastime of murder by poison, with 
the result that four wretched girls died in agony, 
I should not like to be that Governor of Illinois! 

Mr. Stevens ranges the world; America, Aus 
tralia, London, Paris, and the high seas, and de 
scribes crimes of all varieties—homicides, swindling 
and piracy. Mr. Kingston stays nearly always 
within the precincts of the London courts, and 
mentions, not always satisfactorily, many of the 
important trials of the past fifty years. Mr. 
Pearce’s cases are English, with the addition of 
five notorious American murders. To each of 
these, New York cases both, the Nathan and the 
Burdell, he devotes an entire chapter. These three 
volumes, and Miss Jesse’s as well, will give enter- 
tainment on the train, or they will make additions 
to a club library, whose custodian wishes to have 
something fairly snappy, and capable of warding 
off slumber, for the sleepy business man. But Mr. 
Roughead’s handsome volume is a contribution to 
history and literature, and both for its contents, 
and its superior format, will endure when the others 
are forgotten. 
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Ms “, Little Journeys in Manhattan 


) 
Strang # AROUND THE WORLD IN NEW YORK. 








ourt, in By Konrap Bercovici. New York: The Cen- 
hieves g tury Company. 1924. $5.00. 

a 7" Reviewed by ARTHUR PouND 

y. 





E who would know New York city, even 









ical though he treads its streets daily, must 

ith,” an give to the task the industry and under- 

nise suit sanding of years. He must have both the art of 
ecret of listening and the gift of tongues. He must be 

y isle, sympathetic and unprejudiced, in love with human- 

¢ Satu. | ity for its own sake and not too concerned for its 

al crim. betterment. He must have the camera eye for 
referred color and line, and a heart intent on finding the 

the best thread of good in the maze of evil, likewise, a 

His ine good pair of legs! 

> and of In “Around the World in New York,” Konrad 

1 Trials § Bercovici proves himself as suave a traveller and 

effective | as keen an interpreter as the random reader could 
hope to find. Not that his book registers a com- 
plete picture of New York city. That is perhaps 

“ennyson § impossible and at any rate the author's intention is 

usses the | rather to depict the various foreign groups in their 

classifies | urban environments, to show polyglot peoples re- 
ain, for acting upon one another against the background of 

- lust of | American civilization. So far so good; but in a 

political | book whose title is inclusive of the five boroughs, it 
ch. To § is 2 decided weakness that the author so rarely 
1d Neil] § leaves Manhattan, except for excursions brief to 

s Series § the point of insignificance, into Brooklyn and the 

ission of Bronx. While Manhattan is unquestionably the 

natchleg { most colorful of the boroughs in racial contrasts, 

. B. At & still Brooklyn and only a little less, Queens, have 

sic mur- @ their unforgettable pictures. The Brownsville sec- 

nay have § tion, and particularly the labor market there, are 
girl do § surely worth a visit to one who would plumb the 
get her | great city’s picturesque internationalism. 

narrative Indeed, I hunger for the day when someone will 

She does § have the inspiration to write a book about Brooklyn. 

loes not, § Now the most populous of the five boroughs, it re- 

ly award mains to outsiders terra incognita. Our writing 

. (It is § men dismiss it in satiric phrases, tritely content to 

ility for # describe that vast and intricate area as a place where 

r a little New Yorkers go to bed nights and push perambu- 

1e results # lators Sundays. But there are scenes in Brooklyn 

> Gover @ that Manhattan cannot match. Brooklyn holds 

1. Con @ both the strident jams of Coney and the quietude 

y poison, ™ of the Heights where the windows of stately houses 

t reason, ™% look across the water to the storied lights of lower 

years, he @ Manhattan. Something could be made of Brook- 

id began @ lyn, the place where bad policemen go when they 

on, with Mf are caught, and where those poor sinners know so 

n agony. @ little of the surrounding complications that it is 

linois! idle to seek street directions from them. 

ica, Aus But if “Around the World in Manhattan” were 

and de @ the title of Mr. Bercovici’s volume, precious little 
swindling # fault could be found with it. His geography is 

y always H sound, his observations exact, his infrequent con- 

arts, and Hf clusions convincing. He is at his best, perhaps, in 

y of the BH depicting the small group, and somewhat less suc- 

Se Mr. & cessful in dealing with broad effects. One gets the 

dition of impression, at first, that the author has skimped the 

each of # Jews, omnipresent as they are alike in all thorough- 
and the @ fares and all walks of life. ‘Then, presently, it 
rese three Mf appears that Jews are as diverse as they are multi- 
ve entef @ tudinous, and that the mosaic of Manhattan’s vast 
additions @ Jewry is being built up bit by bit in the chapters 

» to have devoted to their Gentile fellow-nationals. Hun- 

warding @ garian and Roumanian Jews, one sees, continue to 

But Mr. @ abide near Hungarians and Roumanians, even as 

bution to they did in Europe. So that in the end the reader 

content @ gets no doubt a better knowledge of Jewish life 
the others @ in Manhattan than could be produced by a less 
piecemeal method. 

— Those unhappy persons who think of social prob- 
lems in terms of statistics, to their everlasting 
alarm, should read this travelogue on New York. 

@ There are plenty of things in it to confirm their 
Suspicions of the melting pot’s failure to melt; in- 

. Editor deed, the embattled Nordics of this campaign year 

Editor can find evidence enough here that New York city 

Editor 8 not overwhelmingly American, patriotic and dry. 

Editor ut no one, not even a cool statistician or a hot 

» Pred hundred per center, could deny, after a few hours 

len, See spent with Bercovici, that these racial groups that 

. can Press upon one another so closely in our greatest 

shillings; city are composed of intensely alive and interesting 

—— human beings, with attractive personal and social 

anes ie Braces, some of which may help to make America 

at New more delightful as time runs on. Excepting only 

Vol. L the Poles. Mr. Bercovici, enthusiastic about all the 

— other sons of Shem, Ham and Japhet, lets his paan 
of praise drop sharply when he comes to the Poles. 
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An Old House in Burgundy 





ETWEEN two great rivers that run almost 
parallel but in opposite directions, there are 
two hill-ranges, the Morvan and the Cote 

d’Or. Between these hills there is a tranquil region 
of upland valleys, rich in ruined castles, where the 
streams are uncertain whether to decant northward 
to the Seine, or westward to the Loire, or southeast 
to the Sadne. The cider of Normandy, the yellow 
wine of Anjou, the purple of Burgundy, here bal- 
ance as ultimate destiny It is not only the water- 
shed of France, it is the wineshed. But, however 
geographers may map it, there is no doubt in the 
region’s own sentiment. It looks toward the Med- 
iterranean and the South. When the Reds of 
Marseilles marched to Paris, they were nowhere 
more warmly welcomed than at Saulieu. From the 
vineyard slopes above Beaune, in clearest weather, 
Mont Blanc can be seen floating in the sky. So 
they all say, at any rate, and so Stendhal and many 
others have recorded, though it seems astounding: 
the peak must be 125 miles away. I could only see 
the pink roads, the same dusky pink as the inward 
staves of a wine-vat; and the church in Beaune that 
is the shape of a bottle. For when you cross that 
ridge of the Céte d’Or and come (through a village 
called Bouze) down vineyard slopes in a hot Sep- 
tember sun, you are <inong the world’s most famous 
grapes. The rapid opening and closing of the 
straight vistas between vine-rows, as the car spins 
by, makes the fields change and shimmer like twink- 
ling silk. As you study the wine-card at the inn at 
Beaune you can meditate those historic names: Vol- 








From “The Story of My Heart” by Richard Jefferies 
Dutton) 


nay, Pommard, Corton, Chambertin, Montrachet, 
Clos-Vougeot . . . Clos-Vougeot to whom one of 
Napoleon’s commanders made his regiment present 
arms when they marched by. It was another mili- 
tary man (Camille Rodier’s great work on Le Vin 
de Bourgogne tells the story) .who always drank his 
burgundies in a glass cheese-bell. For it is the 
Burgundian theory that wine should be drunk in a 
vessel large enough to admit both mouth and nose 
simultaneously. “Ce n’est évidemment pas trés 
élégant, mais une nouvelle série.d’odeurs pergues 
par les fosses nasales sera le bénéfice,” says Camille 
Rodier. The glasses set out by the inn at Beaune 
are not quite as wide as cheese-bells, but very nearly. 
I now understand more clearly how it was that Mr. 
Hamish Miles, a correspondent of this Review, 
three times began a letter to me, a year ago, when 
staying at Beaune; and three times desisted, over- 
come with sleep. He finished the letter a month 
later, inj; London. It was a powerful letter, and 
concluded by quoting the wine-card of the hotel, 
where you will find written: “Ce n’est pas a dire 
que l’amateur de Bourgogne soit toujours un homme 
supérieur, mais c’est un €étre essentiellement per- 
fectible. C’est un humaniste, sinon en substance, 
du moins en puissance, car on remarquera presque 
toujours chez lui un souci d’élégance dans 1’expres- 
sion de la pensée, un amour des bonnes lettres, de 
’éloquence ou des arts.” 

Yet it as not of wine that I intended to write, 
but of an old house in Burgundy; an old house 
lying in that valley just west of the Céte d’Or hills, 
deep-set in such peaceable calm, as only an inland 
valley can give. I should really call it @ chateau, for 
such it is; but to the usual American connotation 
that word is too likely to suggest a place fantastically 





ornate. I would not mar its perfect sober dignity 
by a misleading word. 

It is curious how hard it is in words to convey 
the simple serenity of that old house, with its candle- 
snuffer towers duplicated in the broad still moat. 
Nervous and apprehensive as we are, there is some- 
thing guilty in the way we shrink from describing 
peace. Dignity and serenity are the words, per- 
haps. In that roomy building of stone floors and 
great oaken beams life seems to shine as clear, as 
rich, as strong, as color through stained glass or 
through the dark wines of Aloxe and Savigny that 
ripen in its cellar. In every plain doorway, in every 
curve of stone stair or twist of ironwork or slope 
of mossed tile roof, there is the sense of long tran- 
quillity, decent and friendly and kind. But there 
is something happier ‘there than mere tranquillity: 
a feeling of renaissance, of convalescence, as of an 
old loveliness that had fallen into misery and decay, 
and now finds itself in hands that can support and 
re-enliven it. At the back of the fireplaces, when 
the blaze is going, you can see the emblem of 
former seigneurs: a right hand, lifted open, palm 
outward. A Glad Hand, we can call it, emblem 
of a beautiful name, Suremain de Saiserey; which 
sounds as though it meant something like A Sure 
Hand to Hold. But the surest hand may relax when 
there are no heirs to carry on. 

Sometimes Americans seem the appointed lovers 
and custodians of European secrets: there was some 
strange blessing at work when (armed only with a 
postcard photo from which the name had been cut 
off) my friend the Caliph ferreted out this old 
house—which the owners were prepared to sell piece- 
meal and where poultry was kept in cages on the 
big stone stair. Looking across the moat on moon- 
lit evenings, where the shadow of thirteenth cen- 
tury towers lay black-pointed on the meadow, there 
was no sound except the splash of wakeful carp. 
Sitting by candle-light to study eighteenth century 
vellum-bound account-books (there was a cowhide 
trunk full of old records of the house) or hunting 
up the story of the romantic young poet who loved 
the chateau and ran away from home to fight for 
Poland and died young; or admiring the portrait 
of the Duchesse de Foix, in a scarlet gown and 
green-gold mantle, gayly holding a tiny black mask, 
one knew the old house to be very much alive. 

Who shall explain what miracle it is that hap- 
pens when a man finds just that angle of earth that 
smiles particularly for him? In the Caliph’s face 
as he ponders the stone facets of his moat-balustrade, 
or the hipped gables of his farm buildings, or the 
curved steps that lead down to his bowling green, 
or the arch of his alley of lime-trees, I see the look 
of a man at peace with life. Architect by profes- 
sion, his two or three months a year in this Bur- 
gundian retreat are certainly no mere vacancy, but 
a devotion to the bottom principles and honors of 
his art; from which he takes back, to his office in 
an American city, freshened notions of that mar- 
riage of Place and Time that we call architecture. 
And what delightful ironies in the situation, he 
chuckles. Is it not amusing, he says, that a Scotch- 
American presbyterian, brought up to believe (al- 
most) that Papists have horns and hoofs, finds him- 
self seigneur of a Catholic hamlet, with a chapel in 
his own grounds and a village church under his 

windows where he must provide for sixty-some 
masses a year to be performed for his house’s an- 
cestors? How is it, he asks, that he feels more at 
home here than anywhere else in the world—here 
where he doesn’t even understand their language? 
Like the wise man he is, he says very little, to casual 
acquaintances at home, about the house where the 
welcoming hand shines on the chimneyback. Evasive 
magic comes to pass when a man’s heart takes root, 
for a few months a year, in a life that is strangely 
different from his own and yet also strangely 
blended. It is no mean lesson to have lived, even 
for a week only, in that old house. One brings 
away more than memories of licheny stonework 
rising from a clear mirror of water: a sense that 
the art of living has sometimes (and can again) 
triumph over muddle and distraction; that (as the 
humorous wine-card has it) a lover of these things 
might even be “an essentially perfectible being.” 

It will be pleasant for the Caliph to think some- 

times, in the subway, that a cask of Corton 1919 

(the same that we sampled, from a silver tasting- 

cup, in the dark vaults under a Céte d’Or hillside) 
is ripening all the long winter months in the cellar 
beneath the chateau. He carries the meaning and 
destiny of that old house deep settled in his mind, 
like a bottle of good wine, 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 
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Harcourt Brace 
and Company 








E. M. FORSTER’S 


PASSAGE 
TO INDIA 


“The most _ sensitive 
piece of fiction in years.” 

“The —N. Y. World. 
Novel “Its fame continues to 
of spread as fast as critics 
the = can review it.”—N. ‘é 

season Post 

: “An enchantment to my 
thieage taste and critical facul- 


ties.’’ Elinor Wylie,—N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune. 


6 Printings $2.50 








Laurence Stallings’ 


Plumes 


Mr. Stallings is Literary Editor 
of the N. ¥. World and co-author of 
a great war play What Price Glory. 
“If you aren’t afraid to look at the 
war without sentimentality, this is 
the book for you.”—The Bookman. 


3d Printing $2.00 














Papini’s 


Life of Christ 


For Saint or Sinner 
200th Thousand $3.50 





























My Daughter 
Helen 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


Most novels concern headstrong 
youth and its revoit against the wis- 
dom of the older generation. In 
this story of the marriage of a nice 
girl with a rascal we have the 
tragedy of a father’s love. “A fine- 
tempered beautiful thing, lit with a 
strange inner beauty.”—Saturday Re- 
VieW. 2.00 








BENEDETTO CROCE’S 


\HE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE 


Translated by Arthur Livingston 

In this book of essays the great 
Italian philosopher distills his prac- 
tical wisdom. He applies the fund- 
amentals of ethics to the situations of 
daily life. $2.25 











BEST SERMONS 
1924 
Edited by 
Joseph Fort Newton 


Twenty brilliant sermons; the 
best religious thought of the day. 
$2.50 
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Books of Special Interest 


Jungle Travels 


THE RIVER OF SEVEN STARS. By Ar- 
THUR O. FRIEL. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1924. $3.50. 

Reviewed by KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


R. FRIEL in this book has provided 

a very real contribution to the litera- 
ture of South American exploration. Tur- 
bulent Venezuela is the scene of his 
voyaging. 

To most of us as boys the Amazon and 
the Orinoco were rivers of magic and names 
to conjure by. It is a curious fact that 
geographic knowledge of the upper Orinoco 
and its tributaries has declined rather than 
increased in the last two centuries. The 
descendants of the old conquistadores with 
the lure of the fabled golden city to urge 
them on, forced their way up the rivers 
and through the jungles. The Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries followed in their wake. At length 
the oppressed Indian asserted himself and 
the soldiers and priests who were not mas- 
sacred withdrew from the field. The jungle 
claimed its own so completely that nothing 
remains of the old blockhouses to tell of 
their existence. 

Before the introduction of rubber to the 
Straits Settlements and its wholesale cultiva- 
tion there and in the Dutch East Indies, 
the Orinoco shared with the Amazon the 
frenzied prosperity brought on by the de- 
mand for the “black gold.” Both rivers are 
now suffering from the stagnation that set 
in when the boom collapsed through the 
competition of cultivated rubber. The prize 
must be great that can attract settlers and 
workers to brave the climate, and the insect 
pests, and the dangers of river navigation. 

Mr. Friel writes at length, and in some- 
what too melodramatic fashion about the 
reign of terror of one Tomas Funes who 
depopulated the upper Orinoco from May, 
1913, until his murder in January, 1921. 
Leo Miller who was with my father and 
myself in Brazil tells in the account of his 
expedition up the Orinoco how nearly he 
came to being a witness and possibly a 
victim of the massacre with which Funes 
inaugurated his career as Up-river tyrant. 
Miller was provided with, a canoe, and 
secretly advised to leave town immediately. 
He got away just before Funes’s attack. 
Miller gives a somewhat different picture 
of the régime which proceeded Funes’s. 
From his account it would appear to have 
been a case of “dog eat dog,” and the 
exchanging of one tyranical oppressive rule 
for another. 

The greatest interest in Mr. Friel’s nar- 
rative naturally centers around his ascent 
of the Ventuari river, an unmapped and 
little known affluent of the Orinoco. The 
hardships of the trip cannot be fully ap- 
preciated by anyone who has not actually 
experienced the discomfort and torture of 
insect life and the constant exposure to 
existence among the myriad plagues of 
rain and sun without adequate protection or 
sufficient food. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Friel was not equipped to give his 
experiences a greater scientific value. In 
the foreword he emphasizes the point that 
he was travelling for no other reason than 
the pursuit of adventure, and says that such 
a traveller can better impartially judge a 
country than anyone who has a monetary 
reward of some sort for his labors. This 
would seem a difficult point to uphold. The 
naturalist or hunter or prospector has rarely 
any bias eminating from his calling; the 
greatest bias is usually to be traced to the 
individual personality of the author. 

Mr. Friel is very evidently experienced 
in photography. The illustrations are excel- 
lently chosen and should well repay him 
for the weary hours spent in taking and 
preserving them. The book may be summed 
up as the account of a very creditable per- 
formance, creditably placed before the 
public. 


Calvin the Silent 


THE LIFE OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. By 
Horace GREEN. New York: Duffield 
& Co. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Briron HADDEN 


|= seems to be no great unanimity 
of opinion about President Coolidge. 
Says Mencken: “A puerile and a hollow 
fellow.” Says the New York World: “A 
little man unable to make up his mind, 
unable to lead and very nervous about 
votes.” Says Frank W. Stearns: ‘When 
I read about Hamilton, I think Coolidge 
knows even more about finance than did 
the Great Alexander. . . . I was read- 
ing Benjamin Franklin last week and I 
thought to myself: ‘How much Coolidge 
resembles Franklin!’ ” 


Though Mr. Green inclines toward the 
Stearns viewpoint, he is—for most part— 
dispassionate enough. His most unpreju- 
diced statement is: “Had it not been for 
the police strike. . . . Coolidge might 
have remained a mediocre State Senator.” 
His most blatant: “While the others [at 
school] raced in from tag or prisoner’s 
base, Coolidge was in his seat reading.” 


It is patent enough that the biographer 
has never been in actual contact with the 
object of his discourse. Such facts and 
anecdotes as he has strung together have 
been culled from “expansive, kindly” Frank 
W. Stearns; from personal observation in 
and around Plymouth, Northampton, Bos- 
ton; from other biographies (notably Whit- 
ing’s, Washburn’s and the Coolidge anec- 
dotes written for The World by Oliver 
H. P. Garrett). 


es SF 


To the casual student of Coolidge, the 
most valuable chapter in Mr. Green’s 
volume is the one on the Boston Police 
strike. Your casual student has read The 
Nation’s account of how “Governor Cool- 
idge sat discreetly on the fence until he 
saw on which side public sentiment was 
gathering. . . . Then [after the riot- 
ing had been quelled] climbed down on 
the side with the crowd and issued a bom- 
bastic proclamation needlessly mobilizing 
the state guard.” Is The Nation to be be- 
lieved? Not if you believe Mr. Green. It 
seems that Governor Coolidge refused, dur- 
ing the rioting, to break the strike with the 
militia because Police Commissioner Curtis 
keep repeating: “I have the situation well 
in hand.” After the strikers were beaten, 
it became the Governor’s function to see 
to it that they (1,100 of them) be not al- 
lowed back again on the force. This he 
did by crystallizing public opinion against 
them. He crystallized it by means of his 
proclamation (that was its sole purpose) 
and with public letters to Samuel Gompers 
(“There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, at any 
time.”) In short, Mr. Green endeavors 
to prove that if Coolidge climbed down 
from the fence on the side with the crowd, 
he himself marshalled the crowd there at 
the exact moment he was climbing down. 


Mr. Green, political writer, is neither a 
scholar (like the late Alfred Henry Lewis) 
nor a spice-man (like Clinton W. Gilbert). 
His humor is elephantine. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to an honest laugh in the 
entire 263 pages is an account of a White 
House visitor who rushed up to Brigadier 
General Sawyer exclaiming: “How do you 
do, Senator Lodge?” 


It must be said “The Life of Calvin 
Coolidge” is an inconsequential ‘volume. If 
Mr. Coolidge is reélected, then another and 
more complete life will be necessary. 
(Published 1928). If Mr. Coolidge is 
not reélected, then his final chapter is done, 
his book is closed, this volume will do as 
well as another. 








in books. 


51 East 44th Street 





Come in and see our new ship model made 
with naive skill by a life-prisoner in a state 
prison. With it are many books on the sea 
and on ships. 

If you have not already found us this is 
a good time to come before the autumn 
crowding prevents us from having com- 
fortable time to learn your tastes and needs 


SUNWISE TURN 


New York, N. Y. 


























Important Fiction 


Julie Cane 


By Harvey O'Higgins 








If H. G. Wells’ Mr. Polly 
was a favorite of yours, yoy 
will find a kindred soul ip 
this long-awaited novel by 
the author of “From the 
Life.” “Julie Cane” is one of 
the season’s books that you 
will want to own and re-re 

—inevitably a permanent ad- 
dition to American fiction. 


R.F.D.No.3 -- 


By Homer Croy 


Author of “West of the Water 
Tower” 


tan this story of the cru- 
cial year in the life of a 
pretty Missouri country girl, 
Homer Croy takes his Place 
among the outstanding novel- 
ists of American life. You 
will wish to read at once this 
deeply moving story by the 
author whose “West of the 
Water Tower” the “New York 
Times” called “an American 
novel to be proud of.” $2.00 


Talk 


By Emanie N. Sachs 


q “A noteworthy book in _ every 
way,” writes John V. A 
Weaver.” If you miss it you 
will be cheating yourself of 
some great reading.” By all 
indications, nearly everyone 
is heeding his warning, for 
this wise and witty story of 
a woman who listened to talk 
is already one of the six best- 
sellers of the season. $2.00 


Pallieter : 


By Felix Timmermans 


Illustrated Introduction by 
Hendrik Van Loon 


q] acnnse a tale it is, and how 
deliciously and_ delightfully 
told! Pallieter is joyousness 
incarnate. One cannot enum- 
erate his manifold pleasures; 
one can only revel in them, 
His story is a burst of song, 
a literary melody, different 
from any that has come with- 
in our ken.”—Philadelphia Ree- 
ord. $2.50 


Distinguished 
Non-Fiction 


Bare Souls 


By Gamaliel Bradford 


In this unusual book the 
author of “Damaged Souls” 
reveals with his accustomed 
brilliance the inner person- 
alities of eight of the most 
mysteriously fascinating fig- 
ures of European letters. 
His subjects include Keats, 
Voltaire, Thomas Gray and 
Flaubert. $3.50 


Leviathan 


By William Bolitho 
“William Bolitho is an essay- 
ist of unusual and _ strikin 
quality. He writes Englis 
that would delight any stylist. 
His essays have meat in 
them, too; he has something 
to say, whether he is writing 
about mah jong or Venizelos 
or the saxophone. There is 
delight in every one of his 


articles.".—New York Eve 
Post. $2.0 


Gypsy Fires i 

Ameri 

By Irving Brown 

Author of “Nights and Days on the 

Gypsy Trail” 
“This is an_ epic. If . 
Brown or anybody else cou 
surpass it in warmth 
passion and understanding, 
would be a miracle,” writes 
Konrad Bercovici in the “Sat; 
urday Review of Literature, 


of this chronicle of the = 
gle-taggle gypsies.” $3. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 
Publishers Since 1817 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
in a New Form 


at a saving of 46 


a New Form at a sweeping reduction in price marks a 
new epoch in the history of this great work. 


To-day you can obtain one of these wonderful sets, the latest 
edition, in Jarge type, complete and unabridged, for 46% less 
than the famous Cambridge issue. Here at last is the ideal 
Britannica at a price so low that every home can afford it. 


’ ‘HE publication to-day of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 


This is perhaps the most important announcement that has 
been made in the 156 years that the Britannica has been pub- 
lished, and it records one of the greatest publishing achieve- 
ments of all time. 


Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us to offer 
you the complete Britannica printed in large type from the 
original plates at a reduction of nearly one-half—by far the 
lowest price at which the newest and latest large type 
Britannica has ever been sold to the general public. 


Revolutionary Changes in Publishing 


HE steps by which the New Form has been made a success- 

ful reality is a fascinating story. Leading printers and 
publishers said: “If you can do it, it will be a big success.” 
Here was an entirely new idea involving revolutionary changes 
in the publication of the Britannica. 


But we knew we were right. This idea was the logical out- 
come of years of experience; it crystallized the recommenda- 
tions of thousands of users and owners of the Britannica. We 
gave the specifications to our experts and told them to go 








ahead. Their success has been beyond all expectations. 
These were the specifications—and they have been carried 


out to the letter: 
[1] Large type, easy to 
read. 


[2] Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 


[3] Fully illustrated. 


(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 
[4] Sweeping reduction in 
price. 


Why the Price is so Low 


made a striking innovation— 

they decided to bind this issue 
of the Britannica in 16 double 
volumes instead of 32 single vol- 
umes. That one change enabled 
us to save nearly 50% of the bind- 
ing cost. 

This innovation was made possi- 
ble by the use of the famous 
Britannica Opacity Paper, which 
is very thin but beautifully white 
and opaque. We placed an order 
for 1200 tons—sufficient for 10,- 
000,000 books of ordinary size— 
at a time when prices in the paper 
market were at their lowest. 


Then it was determined to print 
this issue from the plates of the 
famous Cambridge issue, which 
sells for nearly twice as much. 
By doing this it was possible to 
save thousands of dollars, because 
we did not have to reset 33,000 
pages of type. 


Contents Identical with 
Issues Selling for Twice 


as Much 


The use of these plates is your 
guarantee that the text is identical 
with that of the finest de luxe sets. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica 
in the New Form is the newest 
and latest issue, containing not 
only a full and authoritative ac- 
count of the World War and its 
momentous consequences, but all 


fe mece OF ALL, the experts 


the latest developments in in- 
dustry, art, science, invention, etc. 
It contains 49,000,000 words, 33,- 
000 pages and 15,600 illustrations 
—as much material as 476 books of 
average size printed on ordinary 
paper. 
Only a Limited Edition at 
this 46% Saving 


Only 20,000 sets of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica in the New Form 
have been printed and more than 
3000 of these were sold before a 
single volume was off the press! 

Announcement of the New Form 
is being made in London, Paris and 
other capitals simultaneously with 
this announcement in America. Of 
the 17,000 sets hardly more than 
half will be available for the 
United States. The sets will go 
fast. The first subscribers will, of 
course, be served first. We urge 
you, therefore, to mail the coupon 
to-day for full particulars if you 
want to get one of these sets at the 
unprecedented saving of 46%. 

But you must act promptly! The 
special Handy Volume issue( which 
was offered last fall and which will 
never be reprinted) was sold out 
long before the date originally 
fixed for the end of the sale, and 
thousands of people who meant to 
order but put it off were disap- 
pointed. There is no doubt that 
this present issue in the New Form 
will be sold just as quickly. 


This hand 






This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE! 


h 






in dark mahogany finish, 








especially designed for us by Maple & Co. of London, 
will be given free with each set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the New Form while this offer lasts. But 


you must act promptly. Mail the coupon to-day. 


Easy Terms— 
Small First Payment 


A very small first payment will! put 
the complete set of 16 double vol- 
umes in your home immediately 
and you can pay the balance in 
easy monthly payments, so small 
that they will never be missed. 


Seize this opportunity before it is 
too late. The time is now— it is 
the opportunity for which you have 
been waiting—to-morrow may be 
too late. We have only 17,000 
sets to fill a world-wide demand. 
Make sure of your set. Before you 
turn the page, sign the attached 


coupon (it commits you in no way) 
and we will send you full particu- 
lars of this wonderful offer. 


Write for Free Booklet 


It tells all about the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the New Form, re- 
produces a number of specimen 
pages (many in color), explains 
the easy terms of payment, and 
tells the fascinating story of how 
our experts made possible such 
an amazing reduction in price. 56 
pages of interesting instructive 
reading. 


Free on request if you mail the 
coupon promptly. 


Mail this coupon to-day ! 


easy plan of payment. 


Name 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 


56-page book describing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
New Form at the special 46% saving and full details of your 





Address 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


The novel of the billionaire era 


Arthur Train’s 


The Needle’s 
Eye 


“Tr is refreshing to come across a writer who 


boldly and understandingly sponsors the un- 
popular point of view, and in a novel of un- 
usual scope and vitality depicts the rich 
man primarily as a human being suffering 
and struggling like all of us in a blind con- 
flict with the torrential overwhelming forces 
of the: world... . In its descriptions and 
character delineations ‘The Needle’s Eye’ 
reaches a high plane. The narrative proceeds 
interestingly and with steady flow. ... Mr. 
Train is to be credited with having produced 
a novel of distinction, a work vastly more 
accomplished, thoughtful, and_ significant 


than the average fiction of the day.” 


New York Times. 


$2.00 


At all bookstores. 


The Diary of a 
Dude- 


Wrangler 
By 
Struthers Burt 
“It isthe kind of book 


that, wher it finds the 
right reader, becomes 
an intellectual adven- 
ture, an experience to 
be treasured in the 
memory.” 

—N. Y. Times. 





$3.00 


Just Published 





Memoirs of an Editor 

By E. P. Mitchell 

By the man who put his impress on the edi- 
torial page of the old New York Sun. $4.50 
Letters from 

Theodore Roosevelt 

to Anna Roosevelt Cowles, 
1870-1918 


Intimate and revealing letters. 


Six Days of the Week 
By Henry van Dyke 


A book of brief studies of life and the prob- 
lems of living. Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


$2.50 


The Character of Races 
By Ellsworth Huntington 


The influence of environment on races. $4.00 


The Genius of Style 
By W. C. Brownell $2.00 
Mary Rose A play 
By J. M. Barrie 

Boards, $1.00; leather, $1.75 


Cowboys North and South 
By Will James 





. *. 
With 50 remarkable 
drawings. | 





597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Books of Special Interest 


Political Theories 


A DEFENSE OF LIBERTY AGAINST 
TYRANTS. A translation of the Vin- 
dicie contra Tyrannos by Junius 
Brutus. With an historical introduction 
by Harold J. Laski. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM MacDONALD 


PECIALISTS in the history of politi- 
cal theories will doubtless be grateful 
for this attractive edition of a work which, 
while. totally devoid of practical interest 
or value for the modern world, was not 
without influence in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. The “Vindicie con- 
tra Tyrannos,” apparently the production 
of Duplessis-Mornay, counselor of Henry 
IV. of France, was published in or about 
1579, and two years later was translated 
from its original Latin into French. The 
English version which Mr. Laski has re- 
produced was printed at London in 1689. 
The book is a discussion of four questions, 
first, ‘“‘whether subjects are bound and 
ought to obey princes, if they command 
that which is against the law of God”; 
second, “whether it be lawful to resist 
a prince which doth infringe the law 
of God, or ruin the church, by whom, 
how, and how far it is lawful”; third, 
“whether it be lawful to resist a prince 
which doth oppress or ruin a public state 
and how far such resistance may be ex- 
tended, by whom, how, and by what right 
or law it is permitted”; and fourth, 
“whether neighbor princes or states may be 
or are bound by law to give succors to the 
subjects of other princes afflicted for the 
cause of true religion, or oppressed by 
manifest tyranny.” To the substantive 
parts of each of these questions the an- 
swers are affirmative, and what is said 
about the secondary issues is of a piece 
with what is said about the main ones. 
The book should be easy reading if it 
were today readable at all, since anyone 
who has read the title page and the first 
half-dozen pages of text can hardly fail 
to see the end from the beginning. 

Historically, of course, the discussion is 
related to the struggle against arbitrary 
royal power on the one hand and the all- 
embracing claims of the Church on the 
other which the Protestant revolt accentuated, 
and in general to the whole controversy 
over the divine right of kings of which 
France and England afford the most con- 
spicuous examples. It thus links itself 
with the sixteenth century struggle of Pro- 
iestantism for political recognition and 
supremacy, and with the beginnings of a 
democratic movement whose aim, attained 
with only moderate success, was to put 
kings in leading-strings and subject them 
to something suggestive of popular control. 
That the book should ever, on the other 
hand, have had a modicum of human interest 
even in its own day is explicable only by 
remembering how deadening was the blight 
which theology and ecclesiasticism long fas- 
tened upon the human mind, and how diffi- 
cult it long was for men of affairs to see 
the obvious or to champion it boldly once 
it was perceived. The wearisome appeals 
to scripture to prove that God is greater 
than a king and that tyranny does not go 
well with divine favor, joined to the itera- 
tion of ethical platitudes over which it is 
hard to believe there could ever have been 
dispute, are juiceless nutriment for citizen 
or politician in this profane and practical 
age. A certain literary skill there undoubt- 
edly is, as there must be when the intellec- 
tual content is small, but the pervading 
bondage to tradition which the work reveals 
makes one marvel that modern constitution- 
alism could have sprung from’$6 dry a 
source. 

Mr. Laski, whose scholarship is at its 
best when the evolution of outgrown poli- 
tical ideas is to be. traced, seems to be 
clear that the “Vindicie” played a large 
part in the resistance of the Huguenots to 
Catholic oppression and should be ac- 
counted an important factor in the demo- 
cratic movement of English Puritanism. 
To the extent that Huguenot or Puritan 
leaders knew of the book and repeated its 
arguments the contention may be conceded, 
for origifial and translations ran to eight 
editions im the course of a century, and 
those of 1648, 1660 and 1689 suggest their 
occasion in the political crises of those 
years. Whether the work had any effect 
whatever upon popular thought is quite 
another matter. There have been numerous 
editions of Machiavelli’s “Prince,” and the 
conduct of many a ruler has been on all 
fours with the precepts of that unblushing 
work, but we may not therefore ‘conclude 
that every conscienceless ruler must have 





read Machiavelli. The evolution of democ- 
racy, in the very imperfect form in which 
alone it has yet emerged, is mainly in the 
struggle of the unnamed and largely un- 
lettered masses against embodied supersti- 
tion and convention—a struggle in which 
economic interest has fought to break the 
grip of politics and the only recognized 
will of God has been the greatest good of 
the greatest number. With such an evo- 
lution the upper-class democracy which Du- 
plessis-Mornay envisages has nothing in 
common, and it is only as a register of a 
stage of progress from the divine right of 
a king to the divine right of a class that 
his book is worthy of remembrance. 


Employee Organizations 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN A GOV- 
ERNMENT INDUSTRY. By STERLING 
DENHERD SPERO. Doran. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by WINTHROP D. LANE 


HEN Herodotus wrote, of some mes- 

sengers of ancient times, ‘Neither 
snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
stays these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds,” he could 
not have foreseen that some one would 
spread his words, a block long, over the 
front of the New York post office building. 
Placed there, the tribute has a novel touch 
of the heroic. To the post office clerk 
drudging overhours and the mail carrier 
trying to raise a family of five on his small 
government pay, the words may seem a bit 
irrelevant; these men, like most of us, are 
interested in what they get out of their 
work. Mr. Spero analyzes the arguments 
against employee organization in the gov- 
ernment service. It is widely held that em- 
ployees of the state should not be allowed 
to form labor organizations because they 
owe their governmental employer a special 
obligation of loyalty, and that for them to 
agitate their grievances by methods com- 
monly used by others is little short of trea- 
son. Mr. Spero points out that every gov- 
erninent employee owes the same duties of 
citizenship as every other citizen, but he 
asks whether, in respect to most civil ser- 
vice, which is administrative or of a kind 
very much like that done for private em- 
ployers, any special advantage should be 
taken by the state of its accidental position 
as employer; most men and women who 
work for it do not do so out of special 
desire or allegiance, he thinks, but in order 
to earn their livings. 

Again, he protests against the common 
notion that work for the state is necessarily 
more important than work for private em- 
ployers. Suppose all the employees of the 
Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor should go on strike. Would 
that cause more harm than a suspension of 
coal mining, which would make homes 
cold? Or suppose that municipal street 
cleaners should go on strike. Would dirty 
streets for a while be more of a menace 
than suddenly shutting off the milk supply 
of babies, hospitals and other persons, which 
would result from a strike of the employees 
of private milk companies? Doubtless 
teachers could go on strike and close the 
schools for two weeks with less harm than 
the sudden shutting down of a city’s pri- 
vately operated water system, In some 
cities things are done privately that are 
done publicly in others, such as street clean- 
ing and providing water. Is any more 
damage done by a strike when the men 
work for the city than when they work 
for a private employer? Logically, the 
matter can be carried farther. Of what 
value is it to prohibit a strike by the em- 


*Dloyees ‘of a’ monica plan, when 


coal miners are allowed,to strike: and they 
can shut the gas plant down by cutting off 
its supply of coal? The strike is bad 
enough and ought to be avoided, but Mr. 


Spero thinks ‘Cmnagite publie’s! reasoning in 


the matter is blanketed by fog. He points 
out that in Europe public employee organ- 
ization is taken very much for granted. 

Employee organizations have been very 
active in the postal service, which is the 
largest single employer of labor in this 
country, if not in the world. These or- 
ganizations have sought their objects by 
direct dealing with the administrative chiefs 
and by bringing pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress for legislation helpful to them. They 
have attempted to influence Congress by 
lobbying, appearing before committees and 
by publicity. Mr. Spero reviews early 
working conditions in the postal service, the 
rise of the postal organizations, the effect 
of former Postmaster General Burleson’s 
opposition to employee organizations, and 
discusses the prospect for closer codperation 
among postal organizations. 



























Straws and 
Prayer -Books 


By 
James Branch Cabell 






N this, his latest publication, Mr. 

Cabell has written what is really 

an autobiography of the mind; the 
story, not of the incidents of a man’s 
life, but of the ideas, the adventures 
of the imagination, which lie behind 
and animate his work. He digresses 
endlessly, now telling of the brightly. 
colored alcoves in which one finds di- 
version from the gray monotony of 
life, now dwelling upon the rogue as 
a hero of literature, now recounting 
the tale of The Thin Queen of Elf- 
hame, and, again, recording how two 
stout and aging novelists talked non- 
sense in a library. But always the 
tale is of himself; always he is dis- 
cussing the author of the Biography 
—expounding, analyzing, even mock- 
ing, but never apologizing. So the 
reader will find here the most personal 
as well as one of the most diverting 
of books: one which, like its compan- 
ion volume, Beyond Life, is animated 
by wisdom and irony, malice and a 
candor that is at times perturbing. 

























To be published October 15 





Cloth 12 mo. $2.50 net 
Postage extra. 














At all Bookstores 
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In the Day’s Work 
By D. B. UPDIKE 


+ 

; Three essays on various practical 

; aspects of printing; they not only 
formulate the laws of good printing 
but embody the standards which 
have made Mr. Updike one of the 
greatest modern printers and have 
placed his Merrymount Press among 
the most important printing-houses 
of the world to-day. At the same 
time the book will be a source of 
instruction and delight to all book- 
collectors. Printed at the Merry- 
mount Press. 





$2.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 


2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 











VALLEY OF 
VOICES 


by 
George Marsh 
author of 
“The Whelps of the Wolf” 


A Powerful Story of 
Hudson’s Bay Country 


Ready October 15th 


The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 
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Now Ready 


VOYAGING 


SOUTHWARD FROM THE 
STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 


py ROCKWELL KENT 


A superb book, illustrated with re- 
productions of Mr. Kent’s newest 
and most distinguished work. $7.50 


* * * 


VOGAGING is just another indica- 
tion of the wide range of interest 
peculiar to the Putnam list this fall. 
Not only are the books new, but 
in most cases their subject mat- 
ter is new, and frequently even the 
format. A veritable treasure trove 
for book lovers. 


*_* 8 


The lives of two great queens, Cleo- 
patra and Marie Antoinette are the 
subjects of separate biographies by 
two distinguished writers. In THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEO- 
PATRA, Arthur Weigall gives a 
romantic and sympathetic picture of 
the beautiful queen, stressing her 
career as lover, wife and mother. 
Hilaire Belloc, in MARIE AN- 
TOINETTE graphically portrays 
one of the great figures of history 
in a biography that reads like a 
romance. Each volume beautifully 
made and illustrated, $5.00 


* * * 


Sometimes there are more thrills and 
excitement in facts than in the 
novelist’s fancy. For instance, the 
account of the actual experiences 
of the little yacht “Wisdom” which 
tried to circle the globe often 
reaches the heights of audacious 
adventure. Many cracking good 
stories pale beside this true narra- 
tive in interest. All lovers of travel 
and adventure will enjoy THE SEA 
GYPSY by Edward Salisbury and 
Merrian C. Cooper. The book is 
generously illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $3.50 


se 


Nobody approaches Philip Guedalla 
as a mental tonic. For a lethargic 
brain a few chapters 
of SUPERS AND 
SUPERMEN are 
warranted to work 
wonders. It is what 
he says and how he 
says it that makes 
Guedalla’s essays the 
nearest thing in «lit- 
erature to a pyro- 
technic exhibition. He crackles, 
sparkles, explodes, scintillates and 
leaves an exhilarating tes 


s- *¢ 


A brother and sister in their progress 
along life’s way ...A novel that 
comes so close to being a transcript 
of life that nobody who has read 
it has remained unmoved. Miss 
V. M. Friedlaender tells the story 
in THE COLOUR OF YOUTH 
with a contrasting delicacy and 
strength, so rare, yet so skilful, that 
we urge you to read this book, both 
for the sake of the story and for 
the pleasure you will find in a 
finished piece of writing. $2.00 


* ¢ * 


See These Books at Any 
Bookstore 


G-P-PUTNAM’ s 
Wwe Went Walnoe niece 





—_ 
— 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


* BRIDGMAN’S LIFE DRAWING. By Georce 
B. Brivcman. Pelham, N. Y.: Edward C. 
Bridgman. 

THE ARTIST’S LONDON. As Seen in Eighty 
Contemporary Pictures. Stokes. $10. 

FAMOUS SCULPTORS OF AMERICA. By 
J. Warxer McSpappen. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH ETCHING. By 
F. L. Lerpnix. Dodd, Mead. $12.50. 

THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH FURNI- 


TURE. Vol. I. By Percy MacQuoi and 
Ratpu Epwarps. Scribners. $35. 


Belles Lettres 


BLAKE AND MILTON. By DENIs 
SauRAT. Dial Press. 1924. $2.00. 
This study of two English poets, by the 

Director of the French Institute of the 
United Kingdom, carries the imprint of a 
Bordeaux press, betrays in idiom and typog- 
raphy many traces of its French origin, and 
in structure and content reveals even more 
definitely its nationality. It piles up com- 
parisons and contracts unweariedly, follow- 
ing a precise outline with intellectual fervor. 
It probes sharply and confidently into 
temperament and environment, cause and 
effect. In the end it achieves a surprising 
catalogue of likenesses and differences be- 
tween Milton and Blake, including various 
hitherto unnoticed parallels. 


Dr. Saurat, in what he says of Milton, 
refers chiefly to Milton’s own clear text 
and to Masson. He is not so fortunate 
in the sources of his material on Blake. 
It is unfortunate that he could not have seen 
Mr. Foster Damon’s recent book on Blake 
for the insight it would have given him 
into Blake’s philosophy and symbols. It is 
equally unfortunate that he had not seen 
Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s “Bibliography of 
Blake,” so much more exhaustive and help- 
ful than Mr. Conner’s which he calls “com- 
plete.” It is even more unfortunate, since 
in Dr. Saurat’s theory details of Blake’s 
life often explain details of his work, that 
he should have relied apparently implicitly 
on a biographer of Blake so irascible and 
naive as E, J. Ellis. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY AND OTHER 
MEN OF THE NINETIES. By Jos- 
EPH PENNELL. Philadelphia: Pennell 
Club. 1924. $15. 


Volume three of the Pennell Club series 
following “The Gardens of Aphrodite” by 
Edgar Saltus, and “An Heiress on Condi- 
tion” by George Gissing, purports to be 
about Aubrey Beardsley and some of his 
contemporaries. In reality it is about Jos- 
eph Pennell. 


The author laments the losses sustained 
during the recent war; laments that a foot- 
ball match should attract a larger crowd 
(of “oafs”) than would an art exhibit; 
recollects various interesting personages of 
the late eighties and early nineties whose 
genius he was among the first to recognize, 
and sadly, albeit chattily, caresses those 
names famous in the last generation, some 
of whom are remembered today: Kipling, 
Whistler, Stevenson R. A. M. not R. L., 
Ruskin, Gosse, the Pre-Raphaelites. Then 
comes Beardsley. The reminiscences are 
personal in the extreme and for that reason 
they hold the reader’s attention. A note 
at the foot of Page 18 reads: 


BON! E LIVERIGHT 


GOOD 
BOOKS 


At the close of the Brooklyn Beardsley 
Exhibition an attempt was made to send 
the drawings to public art galleries; but 
few would take them—what they want is 
American art—which is mostly artless, 


Nothing of any great value to the stu- 
dent of Beardsleyana is contributed by this 
volume, The reading of it gives some in- 
formation about Joseph Pennell, however. 
The whole impression is of intolerance for 
things American, modern. It is a jeremiad 
by one of the old generation for days that 
are gone, alas, forever. 


The format is delightful. Yellow to 
suggest the “Yellow Book,” the cover is 
pleasing to the eye. The title page is dec- 
orated with an artistic vignette by the 
author. Opposite, is reproduced a drawing 
of Raphael Sanzio by Beardsley from the 
collection of William West, hitherto un- 
published. Forty-five pages with wide mar- 
gins contain the text which was first de- 
livered as a lecture at the Brooklyn Museum 
of Science and Art on the occasion of the 
Beardsley Exhibition, November, 1923. 
This edition comprises one hundred num- 
bered copies. 


ESSAYS ON JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


The Letters of Benammi: Second Series. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50 net. 


THE MEDIEVAL SOCIETY ROMANCES. 


By Saran F. Barrow. Columbia University 
Press. $2.50. 


A MOST FRIENDLY FAREWELL TO SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE. By Henry Rosarts. 


Transcribed by E. M. Bracxie. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


CARGOES FOR CRUSOES. By Grant Over- 
Ton. Appleton: Doran: Little, Brown. 


A SHEAF OF PAPERS. By Otiver ELTon. 
Small, Maynard. $.50 net. 


Drama 


AN INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS. 


Compiled by HANNAH Locasa and WINI- 

FRED VER Nooy. Boston. Faxon. 1924. 

The almost disarming statement that 
“although the index is not complete, it is 
comprehensive and serviceable” brings up 
the question of how incomplete a bibliogra- 
phy can be and still be comprehensive. In 
listing 5,000 ubiquitous and fugitive one- 
act plays omissions may be expected. But 
such omissions! The harassed program- 
builder searches in vain for such memor- 
able plays as Pendleton King’s “Cocaine;” 
Miles Malleson’s “Black ’El1;” Wilbur 
Daniel Steele’s “Not Smart” and “The 
Giant’s Stair.” Nor is there any mention 
of the permanent record of the Province- 
town Players and to collect data on the 
productions of Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau 
Theatre a search must be made of the entire 
work, Admirable collections such as the 
“Atlantic Book af Modern Plays” and 
Harry Kemp’s “Boccaccio’s Untold Tale 
and Other Plays” are missing. ‘Through 
poor proof-reading George Cronyn’s “A 
Death in Fever Flat” becomes “A Death 
in Fever Heat;” Philip Moeller’s “Sisters 
of Susannah” becomes “Sister Susamiah” 
and Gustav Wied is Americanized to Wild. 
As one goes on the errors and omissions be- 
come more alarming and mysterious. All 
these detract from the serviceability of the 
index. In no manner, save that of bulk, 
does the present work supersede those manu- 
als already on the market. 


(Continued on next page) 


is a mystery 
story that restores the 
thriller to ey Ww 

. ‘ e 


61 WEST 48°" STREET. 
NEW YORK. WY 











NEW NOVELS, ETC. 


Queen Calafia 
By BLASCO IBANEZ 


e glorious past and present 
beauty of California pictured in an 
exquisite romance. $2.00 


Thomas the Lambkin 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The most thrilling pirate story you 
ever read. $2.00 


The Fox’s Paw 
By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA 


An acute analysis of Spanish life by 
the most gifted of Spain’s younger 
literary novelists. $2.50 


The Widow’s House 

By KATHLEEN COYLE 
( A new author’s dramatically success- 
ful book. $2.00 


Chris Gascoyne 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON 


“Benson’s success in establishing Gas- 
coyne’s charm is a notable achievement | 
—perhaps the most notable in a career 
of urbanity.”—The uence” 

















2.50 





My Beathes’s Face 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
India of to-day—Gandhi’s India against | 
a background of the India of old. 
Only a Hindu born could view it | 
with such sympathetic insight; and | 
only one who had lived long in this 
country could so clearly interpret it 
to America. A book of unique value. 
$3.00 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Cast and Outcast 


The story of his early years and his 
first contacts with western civilization. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
Kari, the Elephant $2.00 
Jungle Beasts and Men 2.00 
Hari, the Jungle Lad 2.00 


Episodes Before 
Thirty 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
William Rose Benét finds it “a hu- 
man document which challenges com- 
parison with the best realistic novels.” 

Third edition, $2.50 


The Story of My 
Heart 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A spiritual autobiography which most 
book-lovers know as an intense and 
moving record of a human soul, II- 
lustrated from wood engravings by 
Ethelbert White, $4.00 


Unmailed Letters 
By JOSEPH H. ODELL 


Graceful, leisurely sensitive letters by 
a man who refuses to surrender his 
soul to the feverish rush of the age. 
One chapter in this book, published in 
the Century Magazine as “Finding a 
School for a Boy,” drew over 400 
letters to the author from all over the 
world, $2.5 


La Belle Stuart 
By CYRIL HUGHES HART- 
MANN 


There was a keen brain in the pretty 
head of Frances Stuart, so cleverly 
did she evade the countless attempts 
to involve her in the intrigues and 
amorous adventures of the gay court 
of Charles II. who was himself among 
her admirers. $5.00 





Women and Leisure 
By LORINE PRUETTE, PhD. 


A study of social waste—a book for 
the woman whose fine capacity for 
work is not satisfied by her part-time 
job in the home. $3.00 


imental Practice in 


the City and Country 
School 
Edited by CAROLINE PRATT 


with a record of Group Seven b 
Lulu B. Wright. From fe the veodec 
gains a clear idea of the types of activ- 
ities, the methods, the daily life in this 
unusual school. $2.50 


TO INSPIRE THE THOUGHTFUL 

AND ADD ZEST TO DAILY 
CONTACTS 

Daedalus 

By J. B. S. HALDANE $1.00 

Icarus 

By BERTRAND RUSSELL $1.00 

The Mongol in Our Midst 

By F. G. CROOKSHANK _ $1.50 


Wireless Possibilities 
By Prof. A. M. LOW $1.00 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW 





These books are obtainable through 
any bookstore and are recommended 


y 
E. P. Dutton & Company 
Publishers, 681 Fifth Av., N. Y. 
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Branch 


FOXFORD BOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


By C. E. M. Joad 


Net $1.00 ¥ 


Reviews for the layman the con- ¢ 


clusions of modern thought. 


THEORIES OF MEMORY 
$2.50 § 


By Beatrice Edgell 


“An excellent summary of the 


present state of our ideas of mem- § 


ory.”—-Phila. Public Ledger. 


@ RELIGION, PHILOS- 


OPHY, AND HISTORY 


By Thomas B. Strong 


A non- -technical 


religion. 





cAmerican 





by George F. Hummel 
Author of AFTER ALL 
(16th Edition 


2nd Large Printing of 
SUBSOIL 
Just Ordered 


“This constructive piece of 
writing showsa genuinefeel- 
ing for the most difficult sub- 
ject offered the writer by 
contemporary life.”’—N. Y. 


Times. 


“Ie carries assurance that 
among us another novelist 
of serious mien and firm pro- 
portions is x7, head to his true 


height.”"—N.Y 


ing Post. 


“SUBSOIL is the first book to 
stand up successfully and 
even triumphantly to a com- 
parison with ‘Winesburg 
Ohio.’ —Galveston News. 


Bonl & Liveright, N.Y. 


$1.20 $ 


book for all® 
those interested in general philo- ¢ 
sophical thought and criticism of ¢ 

























family. 





Dorothy Canfield’s 


THE 


HOME-MAKER 


Thé story of a mother who has to 
become the breadwinner 
A novel of “penetrating and 
purging sanity.”—Atlantic Monthly. 

$2.00 


for her 





Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


N. ¥. 







































Art, 
Belles 


Dept. B. O. 


Attention Librarians and 


Book Lovers! 


Bargains in Books. 
Biography, Travel, 
Lettres and beautifully il- 
lustrated books by Rackham, Pyle, 
Remington and others. 

All in perfect condition. 

Half price ‘and less. 
Send for free catalogue today. 


History, 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 














The New Books 


Drama 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TODAY.  Se- 
lected by J. W. Marriotr. Small, 
Maynard. 1924. 

Whether as a collection for the general 
reader or as a text-book for high school 
pupils, this volume offers little that is new. 
It duplicates authors and plays of the text- 
book by Helen Louise Cohen, though it con- 
tains five plays less than her volume, with 
fewer and feebler notes. The plays them- 
selves, mainly old favorites, are of diverse 
types, ranging from Arnold Bennett’s farce, 
“The Stepmother,” to Oliphant Down’s 
phantasy, “The Maker of Dreams,” or to the 
horror of Dunsany’s “A Night at an Inn.” 
Lawrence Housman and A. A. Milne might 
have been represented by happier selections; 
but it was a good thought to include, in 
what is primarily a textbook, Olive Con- 
way’s Thackerayan playlet, “Becky Sharp.” 

Mr. Marriott’s notes betray him as with- 
out close contact with the drama. He states 
that the dramatist today “must either set 
his standard so low that he despises his 
own work, or he must console himself with 
the very faint applause of posterity.” This 
summary disposal of Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
the host, is made as part of the evidence 
as to the necessity of education in drama. 
To help the learning process, the editor, 
without defining drama (though implying 
the distinctions used for Shakespeare’s 
plays), divides it “into three classes, name- 
ly, comedy, tragedy, and grand opera.” 
Thereafter he refers to light comedy, farce, 
and other types of play, without further 
clarification. Such incoherencies render 
the book valuable only for one who con- 
fines himself to the plays themselves, and 
spell confusion for the student who seeks 
guidance. 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS. 


worTHy. Scribners. $1.60. 


THE DESIRE FOR CHANGE. 
Neitson. Huebsch. $1.50. 


A MIXED FOURSOME. 
son. Huebsch. $1.50. 


By Joun Gats- 


By Francis 


By Francis NEIL- 


THE IMPOSSIBLE PHILANTHROPIST. By 


Francis Neitson. Huebsch. $1.50. 
Fiction 

THE RED THUMB MARK. By R. 

CHESTER FREEMAN. Dodd, Mead. 


1924. $2.00. 

A parcel of diamonds valued at $30,000 
has been stolen from a certain dealer in 
jewels. His nephew, a young man of ir- 
reproachable character is suspect. Very 
simple and convincing is the pledge of his 
guilt scored in the whorls of a red thumb- 
print found in the safe after the gems are 
gone. The case for the prosecution rests 
on a familiar legal definition: “A com- 
plete accordance between two prints of a 
single finger affords evidence requiring no 
corroboration that the persons from whom 
they were made are the same.” Yet An- 
stey, King’s counsel, Thorndyke, astute 
medico-legal practitioner, and Jervis, who 
narrates the tale, undertake to prove this 
formula a fallacy—and do. Solemnly, in 
gown and periwig, they execute an as- 
tounding series of deductive acrobatics, 
swing the prisoner safely through the fiery 
hoop of suspicion, establishing his inno- 
cence, and unseating the readers forever. 

That quaint device, the “Thumbograph,” 
figures largely in this story as does also 
a mysterious gentleman, X, who shoots un- 
venomed hypodermics out of cartridges, 
makes cigars into bombs, and performs 
other curious sleights well contrived to 
amaze and entertain. The thread of the 
tale is led forward in dialogue; incredible 
schemes are dissected, outlandish happen- 
ings discussed in scholarly conversations, 
ruffed now and then by turns of a clipped 
formal humor, as if a company of bar- 
risters, all slightly mad, were plotting 
some outrageous schoolboy mummery over 
their claret. Excellent, however, is the 
trial scene with which the narrative ends. 
It could only have been written by one 
who is, like Mr. Freeman, thoroughly 
versed in the law. This scene abounds in 
the technical knowledge which, with con- 
siderable acute observation of human char- 
acter, distinguishes the work, and trans- 
forms it from a thriller into a book. 


MORRY. By RosBert ELson. Small, 
Maynard. 1924. $2.00. 
Mr. Elson’s previous book, ‘“Maxa,” 


marked him as a newcomer of definite in- 
dividuality among the British novelists, It 
had a tang. This second story is even 
more out of the ordinary, especially in 
its mechanism and its unhackneyed point 
of view. But there is no eccentricity: no 


straining for effect, and Mr. Elson’s style 
is always well modulated. The construc- 
tion of this novel belongs to a form that 
is often dangerous: it is built up of a series 
of more or less detachable episodes, each 
one almost a complete unit in itself. That 
generally leads to mere repetition, but here 
it does not for the effect is cumulative, and 
each chapter adds something new to the 
growing aggregate. 
length—perhaps even more than life size— 
portrait of an Anglo-Jewish lawyer, both 
as lawyer and as a man. It impresses one 
as an idealization from some actually 
known and admired model. ‘“Morry’s” 
career is followed from birth to middle 
age, but the narrative leaves him, as it 
were, up in the air, with no artificial final- 
ity of climax. It is more than implied that 
he will go on careering. 

There are two main threads in the pat- 
tern. First, the “sense of ideal justice,” and 
second, Morry’s chivalrous, if mistaken 
sacrifice for his friend, the narrator, which 
leads him to give up the girl he loves be- 
cause he thinks that friend desires her. ‘The 
bulk of the story is given to illustrations 
of the first element, given concretely in re- 
ports of trials and other professional ac- 
tivities. It begins with a murder trial— 
which would easily have made a full sized 
mystery yarn in itself; each of these cases 
is fully treated, most of them being ex- 
cellent short stories, dramatic episodes that 
could stand alone. Yet they all bring out 
some phase of Morry’s noble character or 
of his extraordinary intellectual keenness. 
The movement never drags. The minor 
characters are also carefully done, although 
they are always kept subordinate to the 
heroic figure of the lawyer. 


GREEN THURSDAY. By Juxia PETER- 

KIN. Knopf. 1924. $2.50. 

Comedy and tragedy play intermittently 
through the pages of these stories and 
sketches of negro life. The author is one 
who evidently knows the Negro from close 
and intimate experience, and she appears 
to catch the dominant mood of his life 
and character, his essential cheerfulness, his 
kindliness, his superstitions, his whims and 
caprices and queer imaginings and the hard- 
ships and the pathos that may underlie his 
seemingly untroubled existence. All of the 
pieces making up “Green Thursday” have 
their setting on the same plantation, and all 
are concerned with the same general set 
of characters, though the connection be- 
tween the various tales is of the slightest 
and most casual; and in all of the stories 
the author displays the same sympathetic 
understanding of negro psychology, the same 
knowledge of his moods and dialect, the 
same acquaintance with his peculiar prob- 
lems and conditions of life. Although the 
author does not always manifest a mastery 
of the mechanics of writing and although 
she has a habit of irritating the reader by 
her jerky, staccato sentences, yet she has such 
control of her subject-matter that in sev- 
eral of the stories, and notably in the one 
from which the book takes its title, she 
achieves that genuine and compelling emo- 
tional effect which is one of the tests of 
good story-telling. 


THE PASSIONATE QUEST. By E. 
PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Little, Brown. 
1924. $2.00. 

The acknowledged master of the conti- 
nental-intrigue thriller attempts to succeed 
in the early manner of Compton Mackenzie. 
A young man comes to London to suc- 
ceed as a writer, a girl to succeed on the 
stage. They both win to their reward, 
which is naturally each other, after the 
usual personal and impersonal obstacles. 
In fact, the only individual who does not 
succeed in “The Passionate Quest” is Mr. 
Oppenheim, whose flair for the fierce, white 
light that beats about the Casino of Monte 
Carlo is both garish and inadequate to his 
present subject. ‘The Passionate Quest,” 
despite its arcadian theme, is more like 
“The Great Impersonation” than it is like 
“Sylvia Scarlet,” and more like a failure 
than either of these two excellent books. 


THE KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGH- 
TER. By Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 
1924. 

One thanks whatever gods there be for an 
occasional Dunsany even though one might 
not have cause for thanks were the Dun- 
sanys more than occasional. Amid the un- 
remitting deluge of hyper-realistic fiction, 
the magic-haunted plays and romantic 
stories of Dunsany are like fresh breezes 
from the heights, telling of things not of 
the. earth and creating a dream-world 
wherein the sordid cares and the tangible 
concerns of everyday vanish like thin mist. 

This is particularly true of Dunsany’s 
latest work, which is perhaps as authentic 
(Continued on page 188) 
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The Zouaves of ’61 


and their leader, Colonel Elmer 
E. Ellsworth, fought valiantly in 
the Civil War for the cause of 
the North. Charles A. Ingraham 
has written the story of their ex- 
ploits from pre-war days to Ells- 
worth’s heroic death. It is a re- 
markable biography of a roman- 
tic figure, and is based upon orig- 
inal sources and some personal 
knowledge of the subject. Elmer 
E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves 
of ’6r. By Charles A. Ingraham. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


From Savagery 


to  civilization—an interesting 
transformation in a few brief 
years. And in this history of our 


country there is no tale more fas- 
cinating than that of the evolu- 
tion of Chicago and the North- 
west. Favored with an impor- 
tant strategic location, the early 
settlement of historic Fort Dear- 
born has passed rapidly through 
all the stages of a metropolitan 
district until now we look back 
on its early days with wonder and 
with awe. Milo M. Quaife has 
prepared for us a picture of that 
period when Chicago was but a 
wilderness hunted over by Indians, 
He has told a tale as fascinating 
as romance in Chicago and the Old 
Northwest. $4.00, postpaid $4.12, 
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5852 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW STOKES BOOKS 


SAILS 
OF SUNSET 


By CECIL ROBERTS 
Author of “Scissors” 


Cecil Roberts’ earlier novel, “Scis- 
sors,” won warm praise on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His new book 
is written with equal distinction and 
charm. Set against a gorgeous 
background of the Venetian lagoons 
is a swift-moving, dramatic story of 
love at first sight and passionate 
youth 4 








THE 
OF 
cuz SEA 
By COMPTON MacKENZIE 
Author of “Carnival,” etc 
A “different” South Sea story. A 
few lines in the Times’ Personal 
Column start a group of people for 
a mysterious island in the Southern 


Pacific. Their marvelous adventure 
is vividly and humorously told. 
$2.00. 








' this book absorbing and delightful. 





ANGKOR 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
By HELEN C. CANDEE 
Author of “The Tapestry Book,” etc. 


An unknown wonder city, Angkor 
in Indo-China—one of the few re- 
maining unspoiled, little explored 
places for the traveler to visit—is 
here described with fascinating de- 
an. . A delightfully human, in- 
tensely interesting narrative. 79 il- 
lustrations. Boxed. 


BEAUTIFUL 
MEXICO 


By VERNON QUINN 
Author of “Beautiful America” 
“The ordinary reader will find 








Rare is the single volume on 
Mexico which is at once so widely 
informative and so gracefully writ- 
ten.”"—Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Boxed. 00. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 





443—4th Ave. _ New York 
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F oreign Literature 


Old Russia 


VOSPOMINANIA (REMINIS- 
CENCES: FROM THE SERFDOM TO 
THE BOLSHEVIKS). By Baron N. 
VRANGEL. Berlin: Slovo Pub. Co. 1924. 

MOI VOSPOMINANIA .. . (MY 
REMINISCENCES: FATHERLAND; 
LAURELS; TRAVELLINGS). By Prince 
S. VOLKONSKY. Berlin: Miedny Vsadnik 
Publ. Co. 2 Vols. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


a” the contemporary Russian fiction is 
still at the crossroads suffering of 
wounds imposed upon it by the revolution 
and showing but few signs of recovery, the 
Russian memoires-literature has been, and 
is being, enriched by a number of excep- 
tionally valuable works. Of them two 
books stand out: the reminiscences by the 
late Baron N. Vrangel (a remote relative 
of the “White General”) and by Prince S. 
Volkonsky. Though belonging to Russia’s 
leading aristocratic families, these authors 
played in the old Russia no political réle 
to speak of. The scope of their books is 
much wider than official history. It is Rus- 
sian life in all its complicated and colorful 
variety for the last fifty years. 


Baron Vrangel’s reminiscences embrace 
even a wider period: he spent the first four- 
teen years of his seventy during the epoch 
of serfdom and the last. years, until his 
escape to Finland, under the Bolsheviks in 
Soviet Russia. An intimate knowledge of 
Russia’s ruling class and of Russia in gen- 
eral, a life exceptionally interesting and 
colorful, and rich in associations which 
ranged from Grand Dukes to village thiefs, 
a brilliant memory and a remarkable gift 
of observation and recording lend to Baron 
Vrangel’s book a high interest. 

Especially interesting are the Baron’s 
reminiscences of childhood. The portrait 
gallery of the landlord-neighbors of his 
father glimmers with genuine and typical 
figures. Here is, for instance, an anachro- 
nism characteristic of the Russian life, a 
“good landlord” who by mistake got into 
the nineteenth instead of the eighteenth 
century. 


He called himself an atheist; while alive he 
ordered for himself a tombstone bearing the 
inscription: “Let God, if he exists, forgive my 
soul, if it exists.” Voltaire was his God, Ency- 
clopedists his Bible. He brought up his chil- 
dren in accordance with Rousseau’s principles. 
As to physical punishments for his serfs, he 
considered them harmful. ‘Peasants and ser- 
vants,” he used to say, “should be improved 
ly the good moral influence instead of being 
punished.” ‘Therefore his house reminded one 
of a zoo: serfs walked about in it with red 
paper tongues bearing the inscription “Liar” 
and attached to the neck, in hats with donkey’s 
ears, with the inscription “Thief” on the breast, 
ete. 


There are in this portrait gallery also 
other types, from mild, good-natured 
dreamers drawn with a genuine sense of 
humor to phantastically inclined iron des- 
pots. On the whole, Baron Vrangel remem- 
bers the time of serfdom as a heavy night- 
mare, and, as a liberal, finds many faults 
with the Imperial Russia of the later peri- 
ods. So does also Prince Volkonsky, who, 
however, does not devote to these questions 
so much attention as his fellow-author. 

But the bitterer the criticism the stronger 
is the feeling one gets from the reading of 
these two books: however antiquated, obso- 
lete and reprehensible may seem to have 
been certain institutions of old Russia, the 
cultural level of its upper class was unusu- 
ally high. One is fascinated by Volkonsky’s 
friends, men of his class and society: one of 
them is a brilliant musician, another (Mr. 
Sooman) an unsurpassed translator of 
Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” another still 
a serious student of the Orient, etc. Vol- 
konsky himself is one of the best contempo- 
rary Russian essayists and art critics and ex- 
director of the Imperial Theaters to which 
Russian art is greatly indebted. One does 
not happen often to read books like his: 
the story of his life, the characteristics of 
artists, monarchs, musicians, writers whom 
he met, the description of his numberless 
travellings are blended with meditations 
and thoughts with such unfailing zsthetic 
tact and told in such an impeccable style 
(which is very rare in contemporary Rus- 
sian literature) that the reader enjoys and 
admires every page of his book. 

On some occasion or other Prince Volkon- 
sky tells you, en passant, the story of a 
nouveau-riche who, admiring the lawn in 
an English park, complained to the gard- 
ner that he could not succeed in having his 
lawn fixed in the same way. “ ‘There is 
nothing simpler than that,” answered the 


gardner; ‘have it ploughed, sown and, when 
the grass comes up, have it trimmed twice 
a week and watered twice a day. After 
three hundred years you will also have a 
good lawn.’ Yes, this is culture.’ And 
this is also Prince Volkonsky’s book. And 
it is a great relief for one living in the 
days of standardized and commercialized 
literature to spend a few hours on the lawns 
that had been cultivated in the older days 
under the régime of the “unspeakable” Rus- 
sian aristocracy. This applies to both books 
reviewed in the present article, but espe- 
cially to that of Prince Volkonsky, for it 
is not an exaggeration to say that the his- 
tory of the Russian literature and music 
of the nineteenth century passed through 
Volkonsky’s house: from Pushkin and Tiut- 
cheff to Turgeneiff, Russia’s best writers 
were friends of his family, numerous evi- 
dences of which fact are scattered in this 
refreshing and fragrant book. 


A German on Espionage 


GEHEIME MACHTE. Internationale Spi- 
onage und ihre Bekimpfung im Welt- 
krieg und Heute. Von OBERST W. NI- 
coLal. Leipzig: R. F. Koehler. 1924. 


Reviewed by THomas J. C. MARTYN 
SPIONAGE, pandering to the inherent 


curiosity of humanity, is ever an ab- 
sorbing subject. An ambassador may be a 
whole corps of spies rolled into one, but 
at least something will be known of him 
and his methods. A spy usually has a single 
object in view and little or nothing is 
known of him by the public, Intelligence 
Services are not communicative; thus, while 
the functions of espionage are defined, its 
methods are relatively unknown. This is a 
pungent reason why “Geheime Michte” 
must be viewed from a general rather than 
a particular point of view. 

It is necessary to understand before read- 
ing this book—the author does not bring 
up the point—that in Germany there are 
three secret services, one naval, one civil, 
and one military. It is with the latter that 
Colonel Nicolai is throughout concerned. 
Immediately after the Armistice he was 
accused of failure and as a rebuttal wrote 
“Nachrichtendienst, Presse und Volksstim- 
mung im Weltkriege,” a summary of his 
work and his attempts to control the press 
and to influence public opinion. His present 
book is a continuation of his defence and 
an argument for funds to carry on what he 
conceives to be the vitally necessary work 
of a military espionage. He claims that, 
although German military intelligence was 
of a low order during the earlier part of 
the war, adverse criticism of its efficiency in 
the latter part cannot be sustained. Certain- 
ly, the reviewer remembers, when in com- 
mand of an Air Force unit in France, one 
machine was reported “missing.” Months 
after the observer described his inquisition 
before the German intelligence officers. A 
long list of questions was fired at him, 
none of which he would answer. Finally, 
to obtain his confidence, they told him the 
location of his squadron and the name of 
his commanding officer. Finding that the 
Germans knew so much the young observer 
was trapped into answering further ques- 
tions, which may or may not have been of 
importance. 

The reader is also treated to a long re- 
view of foreign secret services and spies. 
A great deal of it exists only in the imagi- 
nation of the author. He says that Ger- 
many spent too little money on intelligence 
before the war and that she never conducted 
espionage in either France or England. He 
means, of course, military espionage; for 
the German naval intelligence service prob- 
ably was, and is now, the best in the world 
next to the Russian “Ochrana.” France is 
viewed in collusion with Russia. England, 
he says, has an expensive espionage system 
with headquarters at The Hague. This no 
doubt will be news to the British War 
Office. The United States intelligence Ser- 
vice concerns itself with propaganda and 
“thereby renounced all claim to (conduct- 
ing) an intelligence service proper.” To- 
day, it is not France and Russia but France 
and Poland. 

There is ample evidence to show that 
Russia and France have always maintained 
intricate systems of espionage. Russia in 
particular was an inveterate sinner. It may 
even be said that the “Ochrana’s” influénce 
abroad was such that any power might well 
be excused for making it alone a casus 
belli, France was not much better. Germany, 
however inefficient in military espionage, 
and after all thete is not much scope for 
military intelligence in peace time, was not 
far behind her competitors; for the naval 


service worked for the Fatherland ind nct 
solely for itself. The civil intelligence ser- 
vice was occupied with counter-espionage 
and so efficiently did it do its work that 
it is hard to believe that the German police 
actually aided Russian spies, as Colonel Ni- 
colai says they did. That, however, docs not 
nullify the premise, rather does it compli- 
ment the Russians on the perfection of their 
secret service. 

Whatever may be the importance of this 
book, and it would seem not to be exces- 
sive, it is certainly interesting. A concrete 
idea is given of the training necessary to 
make a German intelligence officer, of the 
difficulties of the past in carrying out secret 
service work abroad, and of the present 
time when Germans are willing, because of 
poverty, to sell information to the “enemy.” 
The reader will, nevertheless, do well to 
remember that no one is ever frank about 
espionage and to keep in mind Hegel’s ad- 
vice and believe that was verniinftig ist, 
das ist wirklich; und was wirklich ist, das 
ist verniinf tig. 


Foreign Notes 


ILHELM VON BODE, who 
years ago published what was vir- 
tually a pioneer study of the Flemish art- 
ist, Brouwer, has now followed that earlier 
work with a second volume which like its 
predecessor, is a lucid and discriminating 
discussion of the work of the painter of 
peasant life. “Adriaen Brouwer, Sein 
Leben und Seine Werke” (Berlin: Euphor- 
ion Verlag) presents a summary of bio- 
graphical data and classifies and analyzes 
the artist’s pictures. The book is well 
written and should be of interest to lay- 
man and student alike. 
es SF SF 
The fifth volume of a series presenting 
Spanish poetry of popular origin entitled 
“La Verdadera Poesia Castellana” (Ma- 
drid; Revista de Archivos) has recently 
made its appearance. This “Historia Cri- 
tice de la Antigua Lirica Popular,” by 
Julio Cejador, summarizes the history of 
Spanish poetry insofar as it represents the 
anonymous contributions that spring from 
the people. se SF 
A curious and valuable book has just 
been published in Germany (Berlin: Ro- 


some 


- a 


wohit) entitled “Verbotene Literatur, Von 
der Klassichen Zeit bis zur Gegenwart.” 
The volume, by H. H. Houben, contains 
over 600 pages and gives in alphabetical 
order a mass of facts bearing on German 
writers from Berthold Auerbach to Lu- 
dolf Wienbarg. 

- e's 

The Insel Verlag of Leipsic proposes to 

publish a translation of Herman Melville’s 
“Moby Dick” in the Biblioteca Mundi, 
comprising the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature. Strange to say, “Moby Dick” 
has never been translated into German, 
theugh two other of Melville’s books were 
published in Germany as early as 1850. 

& 


Albert Flament’s new novel, “Créve- 
Coeur” (Paris: Michel), the story of a 
brief and tragic love passage, is a book of 
considerable power, well constructed, writ- 
ten with distinction and dramatic in con- 
tent. The book contains some vivid and 
powerful portrayals of Bretagne peasantry 
and of the scenery of Brittany. 


One of the first films to come out of 
Soviet Russia is the picturization of a novel 
by Tolstoy, ‘“Polikuchka,” which has re- 
cently been presented in France. Though 
somewhat crude in technique, the picture is 
said to have a powerful and moving appeal. 

es 

In 1864 Joseph Baer & Co. of Frankfort, 
Germany, issued their first catalogue of 
second hand books. In the sixty years 
since, this firm has issued 700 catalogues. 
Number 700 is a very special issue, dis- 
playing a hundred rare and beautiful se- 
lections from all branches of stock, includ- 
ing rare incunabula, bindings executed by 
great craftsmen, Diirer engravings, and 
drawings by Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, 
Tiepolo and Rembrandt. 

& & x 1 

Rudyard Kipling has rearranged the con- 
tents of his two “Jungle Books” for a new 
edition in one volume, which will be pub- 
lished this autumn in England. The re- 
arrangement enables all the Mowgli stories 
—eight in number—to be brought to- 
gether in one group, followed by the seven 
miscellaneous tales which complete the 
volume. 
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Announcing the publication of a truly 
important American novel 


| by Henry James Forman 


Author of 


THE MAN WHO LIVED-IN A SHOE 


Ae have given up the direction 
of great business, Mr. Hershey for ex- 
ample. Heirs, at least a few, have refused 
great fortunes — there is abroad a new con- 
sciousness toward wealth. Henry James 
Forman has written a novel which tells one of 
the most unusual, timely and significant stories 


of our time. 


He has written about men and women (not pup- 
pets) about love (or merely passion?) and about 
ambition (or only greed?), SUDDEN WEALTH is 
flesh and blood in an unique situation. $2.00 
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writings which promote civilization. 


human soul. 


near being unsurpassed.”—N. Y. Times. 





PRISON MEMOIRS of an ANARCHIST 
BY ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


“I wish that everybody in the world would read this book. 
i It is also a_ striking p _ 0 
The personality of Berkman goes thru it all; idealistic, courageous, uncom- 


It is a contribution to the 
proof of the power of the 


promising, sincere, truthful.""—Hutchins Hapgood. 
“A story of prison life by an author who spent fourteen years behind the bars gathering 
his material, ought to have value as a human document.’”’—N, ribune. 


“In the book of his experience Berkman has given a record of horrors that come 


A limited edition— 2.65 — including postage. 


Order trom 
M. E. FITZGERALD — 45 Grove Street, N. Y. 
MAISEL BOOK STORE — 424 Grand Street, N. Y. 
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Rainer Maria Rilke 


By Pierre Lovinc 


BOUT twenty-five years ago Rainer 

Maria Rilke sprang fully caparisoned 
into public notice as a German poet. He 
came as near perfection through refinement 
as the natural obduracy of the German 
language would permit. Coupled with this 
refinement was a delicacy of feeling which 
played upon the surface of human emo- 
tions scarcely ever probing to the live 
nerves beneath. His method was that of 
the sculptor, carving the raw language as 
if it were unhewn stone. Small wonder 
then that he should now seek a renewal of 
himself by. escaping from the perfection 
which he once so assiduously courted; that 
he should, in a word, shatter the mould 
of his placidity and completeness in order 
to build again out of some deep-lying need 
within himself. Renascence, one surmises, 
has been more difficult for Rilke than for 
many another poet. 


Like the verses of Hofmannsthal and 
Stefan George Rilke’s early poems manifest 
all the traces of a mind tenaciously cling- 
ing to form; the fate of these three men 
has been, naturally enough, to yield us, 
because of a disproportionate modicum of 
ecstacy, a lessened enjoyment and stimula- 
tion. But even if we grant that they gained 
in their finest poems the utmost limits of 
calm expression possible in the age in which 
they flowered, we would still miss some- 
thing tumultuous and unfettered in their 
poems. And it is this lack which perhaps 
makes their work inferior to their native 
gifts. Perfection is not the attribute we 
look for in our greatest poets. The search 
for perfection, a sort of profound faith in 
its existence, the conflict and pathos and 
ache involved in laying bare its deepest 
traces leave their indelible stamp upon that 
poetry which troubles and lifts and sways 
us most. For it is the aspiration toward 
beauty that gives poetry its raison détre, 
making it indeed intelligible to men’s emo- 
tions. Poets are, the best of them at all 
events, like the eager gamesters Pascal has 
figured for us in his “Pensées,” those who 
are ready to risk all for an absolute faith; 
but although it is God they hope to sweep 
into their wallets, in reality it is both faith 
that they stake and faith that they win at 
the end. The poet in the game of perfec- 
tion, with possibly but one chance of win- 
ning and an infinite number of chances of 
losing, risks his art for what is after all 
a problematical gain. Whether he lose or 
win, there yet remains the conflict and 
pathos and ache of a lonely figure trying 
to find beauty in the world. 

This pursuit for absolute beauty is clear- 
ly evidenced in Rilke’s work, just as it is 
in Hofmannsthal’s; both men gathered in 
their youth a not inconsiderable harvest 
of triumph, and for a long time it seemed 
that they could do nothing save repeat 
themselves, with hollower and_hollower 
echoes of their own matchless faith in per- 
fection. Happily, in the case of Rilke, as 
two recently published volumes indicate, 
the meuace of failure is cleanly past. Since 
“Neue Gedichte,” still couched in the older 
temper, we have had, be ‘de several prose 
excursions, “Duineser Elegien” (1923) and 
“Sonnette an Orpheus” (1923). His studies 
of painters, his short stories and ‘miscellane- 
ous fragments, impress us with a feeling 
that the deep lingering over form has 
passed from his verse into his prose work. 
As far back as 1904, when he wrote that 
delightful group of short stories, mainly 
for children, entitled “Vom Lieben Gott,” 
it was fairly predictable that a level and 
flexible prose would sooner or later absorb 
the plastic side of this writer. 

In the youthful poems one finds every- 
where an intelligent will that rarely falters, 
rarely breaks down, rarely lays bare its 
own human weaknesses. Borne along on the 
taut surfaces, the reader yet awaits some 
outbreak of unconfined emotion to surge up 
and overpower this calm and impeccable 
sense of form. But this never happens. In 
poetry like Rilke’s if the reader can dis- 
cern no other element save form he is apt 
to miss what he has every right to expect, 
namely poetry; the poet speaking out of 
the vibrating center of himself. “For it is 
not meter,” as Emerson said, “but a meter- 
making argument that makes a poem.” If 
we take argument to mean the central emo- 
tion of the poem this simple statement 
may very easily swell to the dimensions of 
an esthetic theory. It is perhaps the only 


one that explains the poetic rebirth of 
Rainer Maria Rilke. In “Duineser Elegien” 
the storm bursts through and both poet 
and reader are carried away by the crowded 
tumult of feelings. : 

In “Sonnette an Orpheus” the process of 





change and growth is also easy to note; 
some unutterably powerful stress, we per- 
ceive, has fallen upon the poet, precipitated 
his fundamental emotions about life, nature 
and the world of men, made him quiver 
to what he sees and touches, and to what 
he cannot see and cannot touch, so that 
almost unawares he has transcended him- 
self. The will-to-balance has at last broken 
down. In both of these late volumes we 
discover a transport of pantheism, giving 
rise to an unforeseen beauty which he 
could never utter in his early verses. This 
pantheism is not unlike that of Franz Wer- 
fel, a much younger man, who mixes earth 
and sea and stars with the childlike heart 
of man, with man’s intense longing for 
perfect communion. Rilke, after passing 
through a number of intermediate phases, 
has now reached that height of animated 
music that was vouchsafed Werfel at the 
start of his poetic career. He has thus 
gained a more throbbing contact with na- 
ture through the swift passion which men 
of his maturity scarcely ever achieve. This 
is what is so fascinating about this poct’s 
latest phase. We encounter signs of his re- 
birth in almost every line he now writes. 
We recognize it and respond to it vividly 
in such lines as the following: 

Und wenn dich dass Irdische vergass 

Zu der stille Erde sag: Ich rinne, 

Zu der raschen Wasser sprich: Ich bin. 


The New Books 

Fiction 
(Continued from page 186) 
a fairy tale as this modern age has pro- 
duced, and yet which is dominated by a 
grace and beauty of style such as few 
mere fairy tales possess, and is rendered 
significant by an unostentatious symbolism 
that one may accept or disregard at will. 
The story is no less fantastic than the title 
indicates; there are elves and trolls a-plenty; 
there are walking trees and fighting ivy 
and enchanted swords and magic runes; 
there are witches and unicorns and timeless 
mountains and ageless maidens and years 
that pass like days; and there is a narrative 
that proceeds at a rapid pace, with many 
variations and complications, from the be- 
ginning of the volume to the end. Chil- 
dren would be delighted by the book, but 
adults should find it a source of unique en 
joyment. 


SUNCLOUDS. By Octravus Roy COHEN. 
New York. Dodd, Mead. 1924. $2. 
Mr. Cohen adds a sixth volume to his 

collections of short stories of negro life. 

The present reviewer—an orthodox South- 

erner—has read the nine stories in the book 

with many a hearty laugh, with warm ap- 
preciation of Mr. Cohen’s skill in narra- 
tive, and has been struck, as always, with 
the author’s ingenuity in piling circum- 
stance upon circumstance in the construc- 
tion of plot. Here and there the reviewer 
has recognized gratefully an illuminating 
stroke having some true quality of negro 
humor. Clever, immensely popular these 
stories are, and probably will continue to be. 

Yet the book was put down with a real 
feeling of regret that such stories should 
be known to more persons, and accepted 
by that larger following as a true picture 
of negro life and character, than the serious 
work of half a dozen other authors who 
penetrate the minds and souls of colored 
folk with a fine sincerity of understanding. 

The fact is that Mr. Cohen’s stories are 

no more true in any respect than the com- 


mon Irish or Jewish vaudeville sketch “is 


of the lives of those peoples,—or ‘than the 
Sunday comic sheet is of our normak exist- 
ence. 

Is it fair to place in the scales in judg- 
ing a writer’s work the social implica- 
tions of his stories when they have a bear- 
ing upon a problem as grave as our negro 
problem is? It is fair, in the sense that 
one may demand that the writer be answer- 
able to the truth when he deals with such 
precious things as a people’s character. Mr. 
Cohen rattles off extravagant farce after 
farce such as burnt cork comedians might 
do in their turn. But one may search the 
pages of his books in vain for a single 
hint that these black folk ever have a 
thought or a stirring of the soul which 
would lift them above the dignity of a 
circus clown in costume. The banal jacket 
blurb compares them to Uncle Remus’s 
stories—a libel on Joel Chandler Harris. 
Cohen’s negroes are the negroes of the 
drummer’s anecdotes in the Pullman smok- 
ing compartment. 


‘The familiar characters reappear in this 


volume—Florian Slappey, Lawyer Evans 


Chew, Semore Mashby and others. They 

are funny—regrettably funny. 

THE BOY IN THE BUSH. By D. H. 
Laurence and M. L. Sxinner. Seltzer. 


$2.50. 

THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUT- 
TERS. By Georce Dovuaras.. Seltzer. $2. 

SOME DO NOT. By Forp Mapox Forp. 
Seltzer. $2. 

SIEGE PERILOUS. By Mavup Diver. 
ton Mifflin. $2. 

RUGGED WATER. By Josern C. Lincoxn. 
Appleton. $2. 

GONE NATIVE. By 
Maynard. $2 net. 

THE CHRONICLES OF A GREAT PRINCE. 
By Marouerite Bryant and Gerorce Mc- 
ANNALLY. Duffield: $2.50 net. 

THAT LATE UNPLEASANTNESS. By 
Norvat RicHarpson. Small, Maynard. $2 
net. 

MAGIC AND MARY ROSE. By Farru Batp- 
wIN. Small, Maynard. $2 net. 

THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE. By Nort 


Hough- 


“AsTERIsK.” Small, 


Sytvestre. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Juvenile 

JIBBY JONES AND THE ALLIGATOR. 

By Eris Parker But ier. Houghton 


Mifflin. $2. 

A BOY AT GETTYSBURG. By E ste S1nc- 
MASTER. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 

THE WIGGLY WEASEL. By Maser Mar- 
Lowe. Appleton. 

THE LOS™ AVIATORS. By Witt1am Dixon 
Bert. Four Seas. $2 net. 
FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES. 
Fyteman. Doran. $2 net. 
THE DOG, THE BROWNIE, AND THE 
BRAMBLE-PATCH. By Mary and Mar- 

GARET Baxer. Duffield. $2. 
THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By 
Cuartotre M. Yonce. Duffield. 
THE BOOK OF STORY-POEMS. 
by Water Jerrotp SToxes. 
JIM DAVIS. 
$2.50 net. 


By Rost 


Compiled 
$2 net. 


By JouHN MaseFiEcp. Stokes, 


Poetry 
HOUSE GHOSTS. By JoxuN Grimes, 
Chicago: Robert Ballou. 1924. 
This obscure columnist of Rockford, Illi- 
nois, is launched with high ceremony by a 







kind publishing friend, with introdu 


fanfare by Vincent Starrett and accompany. — 


ing pennons of decorations by James 
Ewell. Of authentic colyumnists who ag 
deft versifiers there is no recent dearth; 
“Don Juan” Grimes is, in the main, g 
disciple of the initial men, B. L. T. ang 
F. P. A. Yet at times, perhaps by virtue of 
his more rustic seat of action, he weave 
a whimsy out of moonbeams playing upog 
engines or trolley cars, or over open spaces, 
Starrett’s introductory enthusiasm seems jj] 
placed; yet there is something that catches 
one in the auto driver whose light, as he 
turns a curve, makes a path of light beyond 
a precipice, and: 


I?s a very pretty road 

When cut in silver light, 

And I should like to ride that way 
If I am drunk some night. 


Nor are there many more successful casual 
lines than “Conversazione”: 


Coffee together 
after a walk; 
blow at a feather 
we call talk. ... 


And we shall say 
a light goodbye 
and go our way 


and the feather lie 


to be swept up 

when the waiter comes 
with empty cup 

and wafer crumbs. 


BLAZED TRAILS. 
Seas. $1.50 net. 


By Nina Hart. Four 


VAGRANT VERSES AND RANDOM 
RHYMES. By Jupson KeitruH DeEmine, 
Four Seas. $1.25 net. 

QUEST AND QUERY. By MELANTHANE 
Coover. Badger. 

JUDAS. By Srurce Moore. Covici-McGee, 


SONGS AND LAUGHTER. _ By 
GuiTERMAN. Harpers. 3 vols. 
HELEN AND OTHERS. By Marina Wisrsr, 

Macmillan. $2. 
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BOOK 
ARET LEECH 


_ At All Bookstores $2.00 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
cp PUBLISHERS ¥ NEW YORK. 
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EDNA FERBER 
Author of SO BIG 


“This first novel is a book of 
such distinction as to put it out 
of the first novel class. I don’t 
remember that the wo ou of Ver- 
gie’s type has been frankly 
ee iedial before now. Everything 
about her interests me.” 


F. P.A.— 


“If you want good reading, I 
pray and beseech; Buy THE 
BACK OF THE BOOK by 
Margaret Leech.” ; 


















leeeing it with her is rarely 


sibly as true a presentation 
gisl of Manhattan es has yet 


“Life as a passing show delights Miss Leech. For that reason 


The story with her is 


amusing. 
‘rarely amusing. The story with its vitality and mew 5 Sea holds 
the in interest continually.”—Boston Transcript. 


“As excellent of work cast along original lines and pos- 
oo tation of the ca’canny, educated office 
been made.”—N. Y¥. Times. 














Conversations 


in | Ebury Street 





BOW! € LIVERIGHT 


ter of importance 
art, letters and life. 


GOOD 
BOOKS 





by GEORGE MOORE 


ISTHE FIRST BOOK BY GEORGE 
MOORE OFFERED FOR GENE- 
RAL CIRCULATION IN YEARS. 
It presents a new literary 
form, more intimate than the 


essay, and full of mat- 
g. 
$2.50 


6! WEST 48° STREET 


NEW YORK. WY 
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Points of View 


A: Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

On page 46 of the second edition of 
H. L. Mencken’s “American Language” is 
the following passage, repeated without 
change from the first edition: 

“Scarcely two years after the Declaration 
of Independence, Franklin was instructed by 
Congress, on his appointment as Minister 
to France, to employ ‘the language of the 
United States, not simply English, in all 
his ‘replies or answers’ to the communica- 
tions of the ministry of Louis XVI.” 

This I believe, is a mistake, and since 
the passage is quoted without comment by 
Professor McKnight in his “English Words 
and Their Background,” and may have been 
accepted unquestioningly by other writers, 
I shall endeavor to point out the error. 

The truth is that the phrase “language 
of the United States,” as it occurs in the 
Secret Journals of the Continental Congress 
for July 20, 1778, has no reference to 
Franklin and his mission to France, but 
relates solely to the report of a committee 
“appointed to report on the time and man- 
ner of the publick reception of the sieur 
Gerard, minister plenipotentiary of his most 
christian majesty.” The passage (vol. 2, 
page gs) runs as follows: 

“When the minister plenipotentiary or 
envoy is arrived at the door of the Congress 
hall, he shall be introduced to his chair by 
the two members, who shall stand at his left 
hand. Then the member first named shall 
present and announce him to the President 
and the house; whereupon he shall bow to 
the President and the Congress, and they to 
him. He and the President shall then again 
bow unto each other, and be seated; after 
which the house shall sit down. ‘ 
All speeches or communications in writing 
may, if the publick ministers choose it, be 
in the language of their respective coun- 
tries. And all replies, or answers, shall be 
in the Janguage of the. United States.” 

At the sitting of August 6, some doubts 
having arisen respecting the ceremonial, new 
resolutions were adopted regarding the 
bowing and sitting down, but nothing was 
said about the language to be used by the 
envoy or the members, and the instructions 
given to Benjamin Franklin (October 22, 
1778, page 107) contain nothing whatever 
regarding the language to be used. 

It is, | think, apparent that the phrase 
“language of the United States,” as it ap- 
pears in the Secret Journals, meant simply 
the language commonly used in the United 
States, that is, the English language, espe- 
cially as opposed to the French, which was 
then regarded throughout Europe as the ap- 
propriate language of diplomacy. 

FRED NEWTON SCOTT 

University of Michigan 


Mr. Cohen Protests 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

In laying such heavy critical hands on 
my volume “The Jews in the Making of 
America,” the critic seems to be laboring 
ander a lack of comprehension of the scope 
and nature of the volume. 

“The Jews in the Making of America” 
is the first of a series of volumes published 
under the auspices of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. The object of these publications is 
to call attention to the fact that America 
of today is not the creation of a single 
racial or religious group but its composite 
fabric contains threads of a large number 
of diverse elements. These volumes are 
not concerned with the internal life and the 
religious or racial evolution of the groups, 
but with their influence on the life of the 
American people as a whole. Thrir pur- 
pose is to depict the varied groups at the 
point of contact with the life of the Re- 
public. 

Dr. Bernheimer, who is a social worker, 
is under the illusion that a work of this 
nature must contain an elaborate descrip- 
tion of his particular specialty and that any 
work on the Jews that does not depict the 
work of Jewish social service or allied ac- 
tivities is therefore inconsequential. This 
is a very natural error, of every specialist 
who lugs in his particular specialty upon 
every occasion. Jewish social service and 
kindred activities minister to Jews. They 
are in a very indirect sense contributions 
to America. Their evolution has but lit- 
tle place in a tolume on the Jew in the 
making of America. Their place is rather 


in a work on “America in the Making of 
the Jews.” 





Dr. Bernheimer, who I understand is at 
work on a book the scope of which is akin 
to my own, seems to be animated by a de- 
sire to pick flaws’ and picayune defects. 
With one sweeping Olympian gesture, he 
consigns my volume to the limbo of the 
worthless. He mistakes the function of 
criticism to be simply fault-finding with- 
out any attempt at fair balancing of vir- 
tues and defects. The comparative new- 
ness of the subject, the difficulty of col- 
lecting material, the infinite number of 
periodicals to be ransacked, these are no 
concern to him. 

Nor does he stop at petty fault finding. 
He takes me to task, for instance, for not 
mentioning the Jewish Encyclopedia. This 
is a deliberate misrepresentation. On page 
236 he will find a description of the work 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia. He takes me 
to task for not mentioning synagogue activ- 
ity. This is another misrepresentation. He 
will find a treatment of that on pages 233 
to 236. 

Furthermore, he takes me to task for not 
delineating in full the group contributions 
of the Jews. What there is Jewish about 
the work of Edna Ferber, of the organiz- 
ing activity of Bernard Baruch, of the violin 
playing of Heifitz, might be visible to Dr. 
Bernheimer; to me, alas, it is not apparent. 
Jews who contribute to America do so 
because they are gifted individuals—not 
because they are Jews, and this talk of 
group contribution is largely a venture 
into mythological realms. The ounce of 
reality in it has been overweighed by pounds 
of theory and exaggerations. The con- 
tributions of a group in America to the 
upbuilding of this country are largely the 
contributions of its gifted members. 

GEORGE COHEN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Again ‘““The Mere Man” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I have not read Charles M. Sheldon’s 
“The Mere Man,” but I am moved to a 
certain sympathy for the author after read- 
ing his letter of protest on the subject of 
your review of the book and the reviewer’s 
reply to the protest. 

Why is the incident of the father who 
gives up smoking to influence his son to 
do the same an “anachronism”? A father 
might have done that in my father’s time 
or in my grandfather’s time but I or many 
men might do it now. The “hysterically 
emotional gesture” describes your reviewer’s 
own emotional state, not the fact. 

Manifestly it is a very curious gesture 
that assigns the society that the reviewer 
frequents to the twentieth century and the 
society out of which came the prohibition 
amendment to the sixth century. Where 
is the history that justifies any such conclu- 
sion? What the reviewer implies is just 
the reverse of the truth. If twentieth cen- 
tury America felt toward the prohibition 
amendment as the reviewer does there could 
have been no prohibition amendment. 


I write from a small village in the far 
west. It is not as old as New York but 
according to your reviewer’s logic it must 
belong to the sixth century because it ap- 
proves the amendment. Whether I qualified 
for the sixth century by a long residence 
in Chicago I do not know, because I am 
ignorant of the status of Chicago in the re- 
viewer’s mind. Possibly New York is the 
only twentieth century city we have. 

Having said this much as a mere sug- 
gestion that there is some difficulty in de- 
ciding what is and what is not paleozoic 
I hope to commend myself to the reviewer's 
good will by acknowledging that I smoke 
and that I never signed the pledge. 

S. P. Patrerson 

Saratoga, California. 


Edward Spencer 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

Under the direction of the Graduate De- 
partment of English at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, I am proposing to make a critical 
study of the life and work of Edward 
Spencer, journalist and author, who was 
born in Talbot County, Maryland, in 1834, 
and died in Baltimore in 1883. I should be 
grateful to any readers of The Saturday 
Review for information about Mr. Spencer, 
or for the loan of letters written by him. 

M. MILLICENT CAREY 

1004 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


The World of Rare Books 





By Freperick M. Hopirs 


CARTER BROWN LIBRARY REPORTS 


HE collection of Americana, started 

by John Carter Brown and contin- 
ued by his sons, now ranks as one of the 
two or three most important in its field in 
the world. When John Nicholas Brown 
died May 1, 1900, under the terms of his 
will, the library collected by his father and 
enlarged by himself and brother Harold, 
was transferred to Brown University in 
May, 1904. Mr. Brown also provided 
$150,000 for a building together with an 
endowment of $500,000. The great col- 
lection, the work of two generations, still 
continues to grow along the lines origin- 
ally planned, under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the corporation of the 
university. 

The purpose of its founder was the col- 
lection of material relating to the three 
Americas, printed before the year 1801. 
This plan is still being effectively carried 
out. The year 1923-24 concludes the sec- 
ond decade of the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary as a part of Brown University. The 
annual report just submitted touches upon 
the growth of the library during this pe- 
riod and the notable acquisitions during the 
past year. The single feature in which the 
library has undergone noticeable change is 
in the size of the collection. In the two 
decades just concluded, 15,035 volumes, or 
about one-half of the present collection, 
have been added to the original gift. This 
enlargement has been accomplished in no 
small measure by the acquisition of books 
which seemed relatively unimportant in the 
days when the collection was forming. 
Eighteenth century material, for example, 
seemed naturally of inferior interest to the 
early nineteenth century collector, but with 
the passing’ years the literature of this 
period has taken on increasing importance 
to the student and in no lesser degree to 
the completeness of the library. 

Of the 350 titles added to the library in 
the past year, 161 were by purchase and 
the remainder by gift. These titles include 


many books and pamphlets of the greatest 
historical interest. Both in Spain and jp 
Spanish America, before the day of the 
newspaper, the occasional news sheet wags 
the customary medium for the dissemina. 
tion of important news of the moment, 
The letter printed at Barcelona in 1493 
announcing the discovery of an unknown 
land by Christopher Columbus was not an 
isolated but a customary instance of this use 
of the press, and for the three succeeding 
centuries when news of the colonies was 
carried to Spain or news of Spain to the 
colonies, it passed from the hands of the 
ship captain to the printer, who brought it 
at once to the attention of the people in the 
form of a hastily printed sheet of one or 
two leaves often bearing the title of a 
“relacion,” of the event or events in ques. 
tion. In past years a point has been made 
of collecting these irregular news sheets, 
finding in them information of value to 
the student of history as well as many ele. 
ments of bibliographical interest. Early 
in the year, acting in coéperation with the 
Harvard College Library, an important col- 
lection of these “relaciones” were pur. 
chased and the portion of the lot received 
by the John Carter Brown Library in- 
cluded thirty-one titles. Of these fourteen 
were unknown to Medina. Fourteen were 
printed in Spain, thirteen at Lima, and the 
remainder in Mexico and elsewhere. One 
of the latest was an account, printed in 
Cadiz, of General Oglethorpe’s badly 
timed expedition against St. Augustine in 
1740. It is needless to say that this orig- 
inal source material is an acquisition of the 
greatest importance. 


The most important single accession dur- 
ing the year was a hitherto unknown Vir- 
ginia tobacco pamphlet, with the following 
title: 


“A dialogue between Thomas Sweet- 
Scented, William Oronoco, Planters, both 
Men of Good Understanding, and Justice 
Love-Country, who can speak for himself, 
Recommended to the Reading of the Plant- 
ers. By a sincere lover of Virginia. The 
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The October 18th issue of 


The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


will be the 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER 


|. pee the regular weekly features, this issue will contain an unusual number 
of reviews of important fall books, a summary of the fall book season, special 
articles on typography and book illustration, an essay on “Romance” by Frank 


Booksellers have made preparations to meet an unusual demand for the Fall 
Announcement Number, but it is impossible for them to gauge the sale in advance, 
We would urge SaturpAy Review readers who have been buying their copies 
at Bookshops to place an order for the October 18th issue today. 


Order your copy today. 
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orders received up to and including October 25th with the Fall Announcement 
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:-d Edition. Williamsburg. Printed by 
William Parks. M,DCC,XXXII.” 

This small quarto pamphlet of twenty 
pages contains a discussion of the Virginia 
tobacco law of 1730. As there was no 

aper published in Virginia until 1736, 
it is doubtful if there exists in any other 
form so clear a statement as this proves 
to be of the case for and against the law 
which for many years agitated the colony 
and entered intimately into the lives and 
thoughts of the people. This pamphlet 
furthermore has a high quality of biblio- 

phical interest in the collection of which 
it forms a part. In spite of the fact that 
it went through three editions, its very title 
had been forgotten until this copy was dis- 
covered. It is, therefore, an early issue of 
the Virginia press of William Parks, a 
Maryland and Virginia printer whose im- 
prints, of the first social and economic im- 
portance, rarely come into the book market. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 
O N October 14 the library of the late 
Charles A. Stearns of Boston, will 
be sold at the Anderson Galleries. This 
collection contains many books of Amer- 
ican historical interest, including local and 
state histories, as well as considerable ma- 
terial of general literary character. There 
js also an extensive collection of various 
editions of Walton’s “Angler” 


On October 14, books, pamphlets and 
broadsides relating to the French and In- 
dian War, the Stamp Act, the American 
Revolution, and the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, will be sold under the 
management of Charles F. Heartman at 
Metuchen, N. J. This collection contains 
many rarities of the greatest importance, 
catalogued with great care, and with many 
illuminating bibliographical notes. Col- 
lectors interested in Americana of this char- 
acter should not miss this catalogue. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


NEW volume in the Vine Series for 

collectors is “The Bright Island” 
by Arnold Bennett. Like all Vine books, 
it is a first edition, set by hand, printed 
throughout in two colors, on Kelmscott 
hand-made paper, 

In a recent article in The Bookman’s 
Journal, Albert M. Cohn, the bibliogra- 
pher, calls attention to the fact that it was 
only a comparatively short time ago that 
editions issued in monthly parts, mainly in 
the Victorian period, had become so popular 
with collectors that many items were bring- 
ing sensationally high prices. For instances, 
we have good illustrations in Dickens’ 
“Pickwick Papers,” and Thackeray’s “Van- 
ity Fair,” both of which have brought 
thousands of dollars in auction sales on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


Points of View 


(Continued from preceding page) 
THOMAS N. TALFOURD 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854) is 
the subject of a biography on which I have 
been working for somewhat more than two 
years. I am also collecting Talfourd’s let- 
ters, and am preparing a critique of his 
work in the field of letters. He was the 
friend of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, 
Godwin, Dickens, Thackeray, Browning and 
others, and he was the special friend and 
literary executor of Charles Lamb. He was 
an author in his own name, too, yrriting 
essays, criticisms, books of travel, political 
articles and verse, and four plays. “Ion” 
was produced by Macready in 1836, was 
the play of the period, and is still read 
occasionally. 

I shall be very grateful if you can find 
space to insert on your page a brief notice 
of the purpose for which I desire your 
readers to correspond with me if they have 
any manuscripts, letters or special informa- 
tion of Talfourd. 

RoBeErT S. NEWDICK 

568 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


The Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard, Bureau of Business 
Research, issues a number of bulletins of 
special importance such as “Operating ex- 
penses in retail shoe stores in 1923,” and 
similar studies of retail hardware, grocery 
and department stores, and of the distribu- 
tion of clothing by retail. The Bureau 
of Business Research of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, has a bulletin on selling 
expenses and their control in retail distribu- 
tion of clothing. The latest book to cover 
these subjects is “The Merchant’s Manual,” 
edited by Hahn and White and published 
this year by the McGraw-Hill Co. ‘Mar- 
keting Practice,” by White and Hayward 
(Doubleday, Page), has sections on “The 
Retail System” and “The Mail Order 
House,” and these are both treated in P. H. 
Nystrom’s standard work on “Economics of 
Retailing” (Ronald). 











In this space Mr. Huesscu 
names an important book 
every week. See it at any 
book store. 

VIENNESE 
MEDLEY 
By 
Edith O’Shaughnessy 
THIS MARK 
ON GOOD BOOKS $2.00 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS :: PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 




















BARGAIN OFFERS 


“SEIFFER’S” NEW BARGAIN CATA- 
LOGUE will be issued early in October. It 
will not be just another “remainder list,” but 
a carefully compiled selection of books, both 
new and second-hand, on every conceivable sub- 
ject. The prices are so low that you will be 
amazed. Discount to libraries and_ schools. 
Write, Seiffer’s Bronx Bookstore, 755 West- 
chester Ave., New York City. 








BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well-selected and richly varied stock 
of books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ous and intelligent service. Correspondence so- 
licited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc., 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
sired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants 
will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 
Exchange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RARE EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating to the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Sparrow. 


SPECIALISTS 





A BINDER for the “Saturday Review” to 
hold a year’s issue. Send for circular. H. R. 
Huntting Co., Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 





BOOKS ON FREE MASONRY and other 
Secret Orders. Catalogue free. Aurand’s Book 
Store, Harrisburg, Pa. 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 





LISTS OF RARE LINCOLN ITEMS mailed 
on request. M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE 
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LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—%s5 cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Cour Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 





PRINTERS AND BINDERS 





GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 





RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, 
dealers in old historical books, Christian Sci- 
ence literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 








FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
Catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d St., New York. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, 
collectors’ items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 








POST FREE on application to Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., 34, 35 & 36 Margaret Street, London, 
Ww. I. (Established 1792.) Catalogue 113, 
Fine and Rare Books; Catalogue 116, Modern 
General Literature; Catalogue 118, Modern 
First Editions; Catalogue 120, Old Books. “Du- 
lau & Co., Ltd., with whom one now associates 
Volumes of especial bibliographical interests.” 


—The New York Times. 





GOOD AND RARE BOOKS. Catalogue. 
Books searched for. E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140. 
rere... 

MALORY’S KING ARTHUR, Beardsley il- 
lustrations, 2 volumes, $48.00; other bargains. 
Purman, 363 West sist St., New York. 








PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies 
of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding 
of every description. Eggeling Bookbindery, 
16 East 13th St., New York. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 
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MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d St., New York City. 








SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled 
with practical articles by leading authorities. 
Will help you write and sell stories, photoplays, 
songs, etc. Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
Hourly Secretarial Service. Multigraphing. 
Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Correspondence 
Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyvesant 7061. 





REVIEWERS, ATTENTION! WE PAY 
HIGHEST PRICES for “review copies” of 
late fiction and new fiction. Send us list of 


books you have, or telephone us to call. Bronx 
Bookstore, 755 Westchester Ave., New York 
City. ’Phone, Dayton 3353. 
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AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed 
by expert, 12c a page. Revision if wanted. 
Also secretarial work. Zelda Guilfoyle, 456 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York. Phone 4720 Cathedral. 


LANGUAGES 





GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages.. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Va. 

WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, Masterkey to 
All Languages, Sinindic languages, Kartvelic, 
Sinosiamic, Tibburmic, Chinese Primer, $1.94; 
Cantonese, $1.94; Pekinese, $5; Pronunciation 
Tables, 30c: Burmese, Cantonese, Kanauri, La- 
huli, Laz, Mingrelian. Languages, 8 West goth 
St. New York. 








MULTIGRAPHING 





A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is ade- 
quately equipped to take care of all your mail- 
ing requirements. Rate card on application. 
Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor Place. 
Stuyvesant 2505. ° 





GENERAL ITEMS 





BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
St., New York City. Spring 8516. 


DIDN’T YOU KNOW? THE BLUE FAUN 
sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 
receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
Inquiries welcomed. 29 Lexington Ave., New 


York. 








BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New St. 





ry 





CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
second-hand books. Books also bought. 
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WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN HAUSER, 





1285 Fifth Ave., 


New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction borrow- 
able. Open evenings, too. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal St., New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 








BOOKS ON EVERY PHASE of American 
history; genealogy, local history. Catalogs on 
request. The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th 
St., New York. 


THE LANTERN BOOK SERVICE, 1611 
University Ave., New York City. Books on 
ancient and modern Greek literature, religion 
and sex. Only mail orders. Prompt and schol- 
arly attention. 








BACK ISSUES of newspapers for past ten 
years, magazines, current issues of papers in 
principal cities. Jonas Co., Woolworth Bldg. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HOLD 
enormous stock, second-hand and new; all sub- 
jects; on approval; rare books; catalogues free, 
mention interests; commissions executed. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 
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BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELAN- 
CHOLY, $3.50; Huneker’s Old Fogy (first edi- 
tion), $1.50; Leonardo Da Vinci’s Note Books, 
$3.00; Etchings of Anders Zorn, $4.00; Earle’s 
Costume of Colonial Times, $2.00; Eramus- 
Praise of Folly (Holbein Illustrations), $2.00; 
Earle’s China Collecting in America, $5.00. Send 
for our latest list of books on Art. Friedmans’, 
70 West sist St., New York. 





MY SHOP is what we Americans think an 
English Bookshop looks like—but it isn’t. New- 
man F. McGirr, 107 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia. 


CODE BOOKS 


BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct §. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 











BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of théir Work. 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, soo Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 








“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
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drawn by 
Walter Jack Duncan 


“A little pride is 
desirable now 
and then; yes, in 
God’s name, a 
little pride, 
gentlemen—” 


“We need, but we are little likely to 
get, a new ‘Areopagitica’ to liberate 
our press from its cheery bondage of 
vulgarity and slipshod thinking. The 
newspaper man who has pride in his 
honorable tradition may well feel grim 
to see the things he has sweat for traf- 
ficked across counters like bundles of 
merchandise. .. A little pride is de- 
sirable now and then; yes, in God’s 
name, a, little pride, gentlemen. We 
who have lived, as best we could, for 
the decency of letters; who have 
vigiled with Chaucer and taken wine 
with Descartes and changed opinion 
with Dr. Johnson, are we to be hired 
to and fro by the genial hucksters who 
know the art of print chiefly as a rapid 
factory for gaily printed palaver?” 
From 


Religio 
Journalistici 


by 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


When Morley withdrew from the 
bustle of newspaper work in order to 
live in the quiet country and devote 
himself to books, he had the time and 
perspective to look back on his jour- 
nalistic life. This thoughtful little 
book will interest anyone interested in 
public opinion and literature. At 


bookstores, $1.00. 


The publishers will send a booklet 
biography and bibliography of 
Christopher Morley on receipt of 
requests enclosing ten cents. Ad- 
dress Book Advertising Department, 
Doubleday,« Page & Co., Garden 
City, New York. 


Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
OSS Te aS 


The Phoenix Nest 


WE have found us a country hermitage, 
having lingered in Manhattan just 
long enough to attend the first night of: 
“That Awful Mrs. Eaton,” where we were 
enchanted by the prettiness and charm of 
Miss Katherine Alexander, and by Minor 
Watson’s performance of the Tennessean 
Major Taylor—by all odds the most real 
Southerner we have ever seen on the stage. 
In the playhouse we encountered Kathleen 
and Charles G. Norris—Mr. Norris being 
in a state approaching exhaustion from 
choosing furniture for a new apartment 
on the upper West Side. We also ran into 
Mr. Robert Nathan, whose “The Puppet- 
Master” we regard as a delicate master- 
piece. Mr. Nathan, having now got his 
book about Jonah quite out of his systém, 
is looking better than we have ever seen 
him, his distinguished countenance well- 
bronzed from the rugged life in the wilds 
—at least, we suppose that is where he has 
been! But now, accompanied by 
the Phoenix, the Princess Badroulbadour, and 
several fabulous young creatures, we are 
settled in the bracing air of Connecticut; 
and we have found, beside the exhilarating 
book, “Travellers Joy,” upon which we 
expatiated last week, another volume of 
precious worth wherewith to beguile the 
f. y. c. referred to. This volume is— 
we speak out in advance of its publication 
—“A Guide to Caper,” the text being by 
Thomas Bodkin and the pictures by Denis 
Eaen (those are real names, by the way!) 
The slender book is sure to enchant the 
young creatures quite as much as it has us, 
for it is one of those juveniles that happen 
only once in a blue moon. The illustra- 
tions are deft and dreamy. 

Speaking of illustrations and children’s 
books, those of “The Dream Coach” (Mac- 
millan) by Anne and Dillavyn Parrish (for 
children from eight to ten) are unusually 
effective and the book itself will reward 
examination. Connoisseurs of children’s 
books will remember the Parrishes (who are 
brother and sister, the former being Mrs. 
Corliss, who wrote that delightful ‘“Pock- 
et Full of Poses,”) from their “Knee High 
to a Grasshopper” of last year. 

From Eight Arlington Street, come some 
neatly typed literary notes among which is 
one of particular interest, in view of Mr. 
Stuart P. Sherman’s new editorship of 
Books, that excellent literary supplement 
to the Herald-Tribune. Said note avers 
that Mr. Sherman in his latest volume, “My 
Dear Cornelia,” shows occasional gigns of 
wavering in. his fight against the Menckens 
(if indeed it is possible that there are more 
Menckens than the one, sole and only 
original H. L.!) Mr. Sherman is quoted 
as saying, “I have even allowed myself to 
wonder faintly at times whether unwilling- 
ness to confess may not be, as our direful 
Midwestern school contends, the chief dis- 


tinction between respectable people and the ° 


other sort. It is a horrid doubt concern- 
ing which no one but the novelist betrays 
much curiosity or provides much light.” 
<i Next Wednesday appears a 
new novel by the author of “Bunk,” W. 
E. Woodward. It is entitled “Lottery,” 
and is a satire upon the successful business 
man. Philadelphia, we also report, is to 
publish a journal of culture, The Guar- 
dian. —<48m>~ Waldo Frank has just 


returned from abroad, following his manu 


script of “Chalk Face,” which was sent 
to his publishers from the Sahara Des- 
ert, and revised in Spain. Lewis Mumford 
has made an interesting study of American 
architecture and civilization in “Sticks and 
Stones.” Two novels we are reading with 
pleasure are Glenway Westcott’s “The Ap- 
ple of the Eye,” and Stella Benson’s “Pi- 
pers and a Dancer.” The illustrations of 
Mead Schaeffer chastely adorn both the 
new Dodd, Mead edition of Melville’s 
“Qmoo” and the new Stokes edition of 
John Masefield’s boys’ book, “Jim Davis”; 
and N. C. Wyeth has illustrated Bulfinch’s 
“Legends of Charlemagne” with his usual 
richness of color. Lighter books that will 
entertain you are Christopher Ward’s new 
parodies, “Twisted Tales,” Nancy Boyd’s 
“Distressing Dialogues” (by that jaunty 
spirit so closely akin to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay), and Gordon Phillips's “Brighter 
Intervals.” Phillips is the humorous es- 
sayist and rhymester of Punch and the 
Manchester Guardian; he can give you a 
recipe for a salad, instruct you ir laying 
down a cellar, or edify you with a dis- 
cussion of hygiene in the home—all in- 
imitably. And then, for the amateur 
mariner, of which there is so great a pro- 
fusion nowadays, how about E. Keble 
Chatterton’s “Seamen All,” true stories of 
adventures at sea, from the days of the 
Barbary pirates down to the World War. 
Here is a record of oceanic battle with 
every sort of maritime danger, by a sea 
historian, late Lieutenant-Commander R. N. 
V. R., who has already chronicled the mer- 
chant service and many other aspects of the 
sea with a particularly pregnant pen. 
—ose~ We are delighted to see such 
a tribute to Mrs. Edward MacDowell as 
appeared last Saturday in The Reader, a 
Club Bulletin Magazine edited by Louise 
E. Hogan, author of a Mothers’ hand-book 
which has now run to ten editions. Mrs. 
Hogan’s bulletin is published in order to 
circulate a friendly but independent me- 
dium of information between members of 
various clubs and associations interested 
and engaged in more or less the same char- 
acter of work. The short article on Mrs. 
MacDowell will, we hope, acquaint many 
new people with her wonderful five hun- 
dred acres in the hills of New Hampshire, 
with the dream which she has invested 
with concrete form during past years, with 
the unique Petersboro Colony, the one cer- 
tain place of peace for the working artist. 
We know of remarkable music, novel-writ- 
ing, biography and poetry perfected there 
this last summer; work of indubitable dis- 
tinction that adds lustre to the achieved 
vision of the colony, which should be: one 
of our most honored national institutions. 
<i Grant Overton is the most vol- 
uminous writer on contemporary writers 
of whom we have cognizance. His “Car- 
goes for Crusoes” is now out, and here 
comes also his “Authors. of the Day.” 
“Cargoes” is published jointly by Appleton, 
Doran and Little, Brown, and is a series 
of explorations among new books and fa- 
vorite authors; “Authors of the Day” con- 
tains personal accounts of twenty-five fa- 
mous writers. Grant’s industry makes us 
almost despair of keeping up this column. 
At any rate, we refer you to 
Grant for any other information you need 
this week. We've got to go home and try 
to start the furnace! W. R. B. 








NEW YORK TIMES: 


Falstaff.” 


WILLIAM ROSE BENET: 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: 


“Irrepressible—Gay—Original—Brilliant—Humorous a 


THE UNSEEMLY ADVENTURE 
By Ralph Straus 


“Appleby Magnus is one of the few original characters to be met in 
modern fiction; his nearest literary kin being none other than Jack 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 
“Without question one of the gayest books of the season. Irresistibly 
funny, fantastic and extraordinarily well done.” 


“Appleby Magnus is an Irrepressible—vastly humorous. We should 
not, for worlds, have missed him.” 


“A brilliant, humorous and exciting tale—splendid.” 


$2.00 at all booksellers 














HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 








BORZOI BOOKS 
MARY BORDEN ‘ 


Three Pilgrims and a _ 
Tinker | 


A delightful novel of that section of 
England that lives to hunt, where 
women speak gently to their horses ang 
brusquely to their children—and meg 
never speak at all. By the author of 
“Jane—Our Stranger.” $2.50 


RAYNER SEELIG 


The Eternal Huntress 


Eternal woman, eternal huntress, 
They are one and the same thing, 
A novel of the old Eve in the new 
woman. $2.50 


HUGH WILEY 


The Prowler 
The famous Wildcat takes up hig 
riotous career again. There is no other 
negro character in modern fiction 9 


amusing. $2.00 


. PIO BAROJA 


Red Dawn 


The third novel in Baroja’s great 
trilogy The Struggle for Life. John 
Dos Passos has called it “one of the 
most interesting things published in 
Europe in the last decade.” Trans 
lated from the Spanish by Isaac Gold- 
berg. $2.50 


~ 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


Balisand 


The life and loves of Richard Bale, 
“As fine as anything he has ever done 
and a novel which seems to have some- 
thing imperishable about it.”—H. B, 
in The New York Post. $2.50 


JAMES HENLE> 


Sound and Fury 
“A distinguished American _ first 
novel. The hero might have been con- 
trived by Henry Fielding.” —New York 
Times. $2.50 


ELIE FAURE 


‘Napoleon 


Havelock Ellis has written: “Some 
may think this the most remarkable 
book on the subject they have ever read. 
For to Faure Napoleon was a great 
lyric artist.” By the author of The 
History of Art. $3.00 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO 
THE BORZOI CLASSICS IS 
FIELDING’S TOM JONES TWO 

VOLUMES, $7.50 PER SET 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 


The Tattooed 


Countess 


Not to have met the Countess is to 
argue yourself unknown. She is the 
quintessence of delightful sophistica- 
tion. James Branch Cabell wrote: “I 
read the book with vast delight and 
admiration.” $2.50 

EVERY BOY AND EVERY GIRL, EVERY” 
WOMAN AND EVERY MAN WILL ENJOY 
AND PROFIT BY READING AMERICA BY — 
GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP, A VIVID, IN- 
TERESTING, SOUND, ONE-VOLUME HIS 
TORY. BEAUTIFULLY ae 


ALFRED A. KNOPF — 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK) 
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Romance 

American Book Illustration 

The Rebirth of Typographical Art 
‘*Barrett Wendell and His Letters” 


The Bowling Green 
A Survey of the Fall Books 


Ten Cents a Copy 


Anderson’s ‘‘A Story Teller’s Story”’ 
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Important STOKES Publications 








Here are a few of the more important publications from an Autumn list unusually rich 
and varied. We will gladly send on request our 40-page illustrated pamphlet describing all 
our recent publications. 





Some Aspects of Modern Poetry 


By ALFRED NOYES 





The famous poet discusses the essential principles of English poetry from 
an entirely new viewpoint—not that of the Victorian period or even that 
of the last decade, but that of the period which criticism is now entering. 
“T have tried,” says Mr. Noyes of the book, “to combat the present cynicism 
and to formulate some constructive ideas and beliefs which apply not only 


in literature but in life.” These essays are a challenge to all those who 
wish to break down the continuity of tradition. Noyes is sure of his 
ground and makes no concessions. His writing is sane, analytical, bril- 
liant and his reasons sound. An arresting, thought-provoking book. Ready 
about Oct. 30th. $2.50. 








Old Glass, European and American 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 





‘The most comprehensive book in existence on old glass. A source book 
written to satisfy a real demand among collectors for an adequate, up-to- 
date treatment. Beginning with the early Roman glassmakers, the author 
relates the progress of glass making as a fine art. Not only are the markings 


and methods of distinguishing genuine old glass fully explained but the 
book is distinguished for its wealth of illustration. It is the only book, 
to our knowledge, that covers American glass. 265 unusually fine illus- 
trations. Ready about Oct. 30th. $10.00. 





ANGKOR THE MAGNIFICENT 
By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 


A fascinating account of the deserted city of Angkor in Indo-China and its recent 
discovery as a wonder city for travelers. Gigantic temples, magnificently sculp- 
tured towers and courts, extravagantly decorated palaces, these were the secrets 
the jungle one day disclosed. A delightfully human and intensely interesting nar- 
rative. 79 illustrations. Boxed $5.00 


EVERYWHERE 





By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


The greatest living explorer writes the complete history of his exciting experiences 
in every part of the world. No other world-traveler has had adventures of such 
universal interest or met so many famous men and women. All is told in these 
vivid pages. Fully illustrated. Ready about Oct. 25th. Two volumes, boxed $10.00 





BEAUTIFUL MEXICO ; 

By VERNON QUINN 
Mexico’s story told in a way that stresses its lovelier side—the beauty of its scenery 
and its delightful traditions. “The ordinary reader will find this book absorbing 


and delightful—Rare is the single volume on Mexico which is at once so widely 
informative and so gracefully written.”—Saturday Review of Literature. Boxed $4.00 


FIRST AID TO THE OPERA-GOER 





By MARY F. WATKINS 


Really a “first aid” to all who force themselves to the opera. This volume makes 
story-plots delightfully understandable and interprets the music of forty-two 
operas. Written in a witty, breezy style. Antonio Scotti has written the introduction, 

Illustrated. $3.00 











SAILS OF SUNSET 

By CECIL ROBERTS 
Against a gorgeous background of the Venetian Lagoons is a swift-moving story, 
beautifully told, of love at first sight and passionate youth. It is a romance that is 


filled with sunlight and the color-drenched beauty of an Italian summer. Written 
with the same distinction and charm that marked the author’s earlier “Scissors.” $2.00 


THE DEVONSHERS 





By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of “Still Jim”, “The Enchanted Canyon”, etc. 


Tense, thrilling mystery is the keynote of this romance of the Oregon Trail country, 
a mystery whose solving involves a unique trial in which not only the heroine but the 
whole community is brought before the bar. A story whose vista of today’s Oregon 
Trail widens and opens backward through the days of American pioneering. “A 
corking goed story.”—Pittsburgh Sun. $2.00 





THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


A “different” South Sea adventure story. A few lines in the Times’ Personal Column 
start a motley group of men and women for a mysterious island in the Southern 
Pacific. There were baffling mysteries connected with the expedition and the efforts 
to solve them brought exciting results. The story of a marvelous adventure is 
humorously and vividly told. 


IN A SHANTUNG GARDEN 





By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 
Author of “Mr. and Mrs. Sen,” “Mr. Wu,” etc. 


“Unquestionably Mrs. Miln’s best work since ‘Mr. Wu’,” says the Phila. Ledger of 
this story of a young American business man sent to China on a delicate mission 
for his father’s firm. The story of his success—and failure—and the breathless 
romance that sweeps him into the very heart of the East, makes thrilling reading. 

4th large printing. $2.00 








Outstanding Books for Young Readers 


DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS BY HUGH LOFTING 
The famous little Doctor and his animal friends join The Greatest Show on 
Earth. This new story is funnier than ever and just as humorously illustrated 
by the author. 81 illustrations by the author $2.50 

WHY BE A GOOP? 
In this latest of the popular and now famous Goop Books, Gelett Burgess 
gives painless treatment for 76 of childhood’s glaring faults, with a sugar- 
coating of humor. 76 pages of illustrations. $1.50 


PORRIDGE POETRY 
Forty-five inimitable drawings by Hugh Lofting each illustrating a ridiculously 
funny rhyme which will delight little folks. 

15 full page illustrations in color and many in black-and-white. $1.25 

RUMPTY-DUDGET’S TOWER 
The first publication in book form of a splendid old fairy story that has never 
been forgotten since its first appearance in St, Nicholas nearly fifty years ago. 

: Illustrated, $1.50 


BY HELEN FULLER ORTON 





BY GELETT BURGESS 





BY HUGH LOFTING 





BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE 





SUMMER AT CLOVERFIELD FARM 


Real stories of the doings of eight year old Bobby, Prince, the horse, and Rover, 
the dog, during a single summer on a delightful farm. 





Fully illustrated in black and red. $1.00 


THE COUNTRY BOOK BY E. BOYD SMITH 


Children who know this artist’s popular picture books on the Radio World, 
the Circus and Santa Claus will welcome this similar book depicting the joys 
of country life on the farm. Numerous full page illustrations in color. $2.50 


JIM DAVIS—THE MEAD SCHAEFFER EDITION BY JOHN MASEFIELD 
A new, authorized edition of this classic adventure story. 

Eight gorgeous color illustrations by Mead Schaeffer. $2.50 

A GIRL OF THE PLAINS COUNTRY—A Novel for Girls BY ALICE MACGOWAN 


All girls, particularly between the ages of 12 and 17, will love the story of 
Hilda, who grows up in the happy, outdoor atmosphere of a Texas ranch. 
She is as real and as entertaining as her story. $1.75 


SILVERHORN, The Hilda Conkling Book for other Children 
BY_HILDA_CONKLING 


A selection for little folks of the child-poet’s best loved poems. 
Beautifully illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. $2.50 





DAYS OF THE PIONEERS BY L. LAMPREY 
The days of American pioneering from 1784 to 1860 told in a series of fascinating 
stories. They make history alive because they deal with real people who made 

history by living it. Illustrated. $2.50 
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443 Fourth Ave. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 
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